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Longmans, Green & Co.’s 


PROBLEMS OF SCEPTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B. D., Vicar of Lightcliffe, Evidential Missioner of 
the Church Parochial Mission Society, and Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 
Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


““ The bock seems full of practical hints to clergymen who may be brought in contact with doubters. It is keen and 
profound in argument, at the same time popular in tone. The stories are car ita‘. The work indeed is timely and 
would be of much use in America.’’—London Correspondence of 7he Churchman, N. Y 


| THE SPIRIT OF MAN 
An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By the Rev. A. CHANDLER, M.A., Rector of Poplar, E.; 
Fellow and late Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
‘*We have no further knowledee of the author of this mo7est little volume than what he gives on the title-page. 
. . . His book indicates that he will be heard from agen some day. . . . The whole book is one we do not like to rea 
rapidly, and which, read it as we will, we shall be likely to lay it aside to read again.”"—N. VY. /ndependent. 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Edited by his brother-in-law, the Ven. Sir GEORGE PREvostT. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.—186, $1.50. 


‘* The Autobiography now to appear will take its place at once beside Dean Church’s memorials in the considerable 
and increasing library of MBMoIRES POUR SERVIR which the future historian of the Oxford Movement will find ready 
to his hand.”’—From the V. Y. Nation. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST 
By H. P. Lippon, D.D., etc. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-356, $2.00. (/mmediately.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
PASSIONTIDE: Sermons bearing chiefly | EASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons 
on the Passion of our Lord. bearing chiefly on the Resurrection 
of our Lord. 
New and Cheaper Edition in one volume. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


1 vol., crown Svo, $2.00. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND MODERN THOUGHT 
Being the Boyle Lectures for 1891. 


By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S , Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Manchester, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-175, $1.50. 


HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Or, “The Secret of the Lord.” A Series of Practical Considerations. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM CLAVELL INGRAM, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral 
and Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Leicester. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


“This is a volume of Lenten addresses. . . . They deal directly with the subject announced in the title. . . . The 
subject is one that requires sense, good judgment, spiritual wisdom, and gracious insight for its illustration more than 
original intellectual investigation. These gifts the author has in abundance.’’—V. V. /ndefendent. 


New Books 


MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION 
Delivered before the University of Glasgow in 
1891. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. Crown 
Svo, xxvii.—464 pp., $3.00. 


NATURAL RELIGION 
Delivered before the University of Glasgow in 
1888. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION 
Delivered before the University of Glasgow in 
1890. Crown 8vo, $3 00. 


TWENTY-FVE YEARS OF ST. 
ANDREWS 
September, 1865, to September, 1890. By 
A. K. H. B., author of “The Recreations 
of a Country Parson,” etc, etc. 
Vol. I. 1865-1878. S8vo, x.-318 pp., $3.00. 
Vol. II. in preparation. 


A MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION 
By P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Amsterdam. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Colyer-Ferguson (#ée Max 
Miiller). Revised by the Author. Crown 
Svo, $3.50. 


“*M. de la Saussaye is thoroughly equipped for his task. 
He is learned, but his learning does not overweight him. 
He is painstaking and accurate, but never dull. He car- 
ries the reader along with him to the end in a glow o 
undlaggine intere t. e Science of Keligion ought to be 
one of the studies in the curriculum of all theological semi- 
naries, and their faculties have now for the first time a 
manual at once learned, a¢curate, and concise to put into 
their students’ hands.” —CAurchman. 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM 
By FERDINAND PRAEGER. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 
_*4* This book, which is the outcome of Dr. Praeger’s 
lifelong inelmacy with Wagner, is a remarkab y clear, 
sympathetic, and unprejudiced history of the man and the 
composer, especially valuable for its frank discussion of 
episodes in his life usually treated with he. itation by his 
biographers. Dr. Praeger had the privilege of reading 
Wagner’s autobiography in manuscript, and’ thus was able 
to verify his observations by Wagner’s own statements. 


*,.* Messrs. Longmans will be happy to send their Theological Catalogue and Selected List of Books for Lent and Easter to any address on application. 
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A Tale of the Times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


Four Hundred Years of American History 


mental, $1.00. Fimecty and Best} FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 
The ideal book for Sunday-school libraries. . 
—Dr. H. M. in the Zvangelist, N. Y. EASTER MUSIC “SMOKING” fancies, and. lively anecdotes 
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The Captain of the Janizaries 
A Tale of the Times of Scanderbeg 
and the Fall of Constantinople. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Strong in its central historical character, 
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Christian Union, N. Y. 


the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 
Popular Hymns; new Choruses: appropriate Bible Read- 
ings; arranged for the Festival of the Resurrection. 
16 pages. 
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ANNUAL No. 16. Carols for Sunday-school Easter 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
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The Sabbath Outlook ; 
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valuable list of premiums. Free to all Reading Rooms. 
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The Outlook 


Y a vote of 190 to 84—more than two- 
 thirds—the House of Representatives 
decided last week to consider the 
Bland free-coinage bill. A consider- 
able number of Republicans voted 
with the majority, not because they 
approve of the bill, but because they 
are anxious to assist the Democratic party in every effort to 
commit an act of folly. Of the Democrats in the House 
about one-fourth made a resolute and courageous fight 
against the consideration of the bill, and may be counted 
as the opponents of every free-coinage measure. The 
Bland bill is more than a serious economic blunder; 
it is a menace. If it could be passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, it would put into the pockets of the mine- 
owners the profit on silver coinage which now goes into 
the United States Treasury. It would delay, if not abso- 
lutely prevent, the successful prosecution of measures for 
international bimetallism—the only bimetallism which 
can be permanently successful. It would give us two 
dollars of unequal value, and so complicate the currency 
which it should be the aim of statesmanship to simplify. 
It would impoverish the poorer classes by providing a 
depreciated dollar in which their wages could be and would 
be paid. It would probably drive gold out of the country, 
or keep it here only as an article of commerce—as it was 


during the Civil War—and for a gold monometallism which. 


is bad, would substitute a silver monometallism which 
would be a great deal worse. And it would subject us to 
the danger of an inflation and a subsequent collapse, 
involving a crisis more serious than any the country has 
experienced since the war. To push this bill to the front 
is bad politics, as it is bad economics. It divides the 
party on the eve of a Presidential election. If the free- 
coinage Democrats in Congress succeed in pushing through 
the Bland bill, they will not only fail of their purpose 
through the President's veto, but, as we have already 
pointed out, they will transfer to Mr. Harrison the credit 
of settling a vexatious and difficult question. They will 
give him, on the one hand, the opportunity of identifying 
himself with sound currency, and, on the other, the oppor- 
tunity, through the proposed International Conference, of 
identifying himself with a sound method of restoring silver 
to its proper place and making our currency more flexible 
and responsive to the needs of the country. 
& 


If the English public judges the temper of the American 
people upon the Behring Sea question by the discussion in 
the Senate last week, it will certainly conclude that our 
blood is up. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, in introducing 
a resolution in favor of commercial retaliation toward 
Canada, gravely assured his colleagues (so reads the dis- 
patch) “ that he regarded the situation as the most critical 
since he had been in public life.” Senator Frye, of Maine, 
went further. He demanded that the waters of the Behr- 
ing Sea be patrolled by American vessels, and that every 
sealer be seized at all hazards. To punish Canada for 


her participation in the deep-sea seal fisheries, he was 


ready to go even further than the Senator from Ala- 
bama in pushing a policy of retaliation. No definite 
action was taken, and probably none will be until an 
answer is received to a note sent on Tuesday to Sir 
Julian Pauncefote by Acting Secretary of State Wharton. 
In this note our Government contends, with reason, 
that Lord Salisbury ought not at this time to refuse to 
renew the modus vivendi under which negotiations have 
been brought so near to satisfactory adjustment. The 
note concludes, however, with a declaration that the United 
States, pending settlement by arbitration, will maintain the 
rights it has claimed. Senator Sherman expresses the 
opinion that an amicable settlement will be reached, as the 
interests involved are too petty for a prolonged contention. 


Owing to the decision rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio nullifying the contracts by which the Standard Oil 
Company of that State entered into the Standard Oil Trust, 
the latter organization is preparing to change its name and 
form. The Ohio decision goes much further than the New 
York decision in the Sugar Trust case, in placing the seal 
of judicial condemnation upon trust agreements of every 
sort. The New York Court simply held that corporations 
as such could not enter into combinations without forfeit- 
ing their corporate charters, This did not affect the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, which had been formed by the action of 
individual stockholders of the several corporations, and 
not by the corporations themselves. The Ohio Court 
decides that where a controlling interest in the corporation 
has passed into the hands of trustees the corporation itself 
has passed into their hands, and that a combination thus 
effected is not only quite as injurious but quite as illegal as 
if the corporation had entered it bodily.. The Standard 
trustees are holding frequent meetings, and their solictor, 
Mr. Dodd, announces that the trust will be dissolved. 
The chief reason for the dissolution, he says, is not the 
Ohio decision, but “the public outcry against trusts.” 
Whether this dissolution will be actual or merely nominal, 
the public will wait with interest to see. The $95,000,000 
of trust certificates are held by about two hundred men, 
and a mere handful of these have a controlling interest. 
The Ohio decision has not lessened the price of the certifi- 
cates. On the contrary, the price advanced ten points last 
week ; certificates sold at 169. So long as it is for their 
interest, the owners will act as a unit ; and so long as they 
act as a unit, the monopoly will continue. But there is 
small objection to monopoly if the public share the profits, 
and Germany has shown us how this result can be 
secured. There one-half of all profits of its national bank 
above 31% per cent. are paid into the national treasury, 
and three-fourths of all profits above 6 per cent. In 
America the special taxation might begin at 6 per cent. 
(the normal rate of interest in most States), and the higher 
rate begin at 12 percent. As the Standard has for eight 
years paid 12 per cent. upon its nominal capitalization, 
such a tax would leave a large profit to the shareholders. 


To the surprise of the Progressives almost as much as 
of the Tories, the former have carried the London County 


— 
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Council upon their radical platform of public control of 
local monopolies and the taxation of ground-rents for 
public improvements. In Parliamentary elections London 
is the stronghold of Conservatism, and in local elections 
the franchise, though broad, excludes all who do not pay 
the local taxes upon rentals. These considerations make 
it all the more clear how completely the English public 
has accepted the anti-monopoly programme of those who 
insist that “it is high time that our bad wealth came 
to an end.’’ The water-works companies constitute the 
worst monopoly from which the London public is now 
suffering, and the new Council is pledged to the prin- 
ciple of public ownership. The London companies have 
been allowed to proportion the charges to the rental of the 
houses, and in consequence the trebling of London rentals 
during the last generation has enabled them to increase 
their charge enormously without bettering their service. 
A few years ago they offered to sell their plant for $160,- 
000,000, though it could be replaced for about one-third 
of this sum. Here is an evil that American cities have 
avoided by the fact that we have generally had public 
ownership from the outset, and the public has always 
offered cheap water for the sake of the health and cleanli- 
ness it brought with it. In one American city, Baltimore, 
the policy of free water has been advocated. The next 
worst monopolies in London are the gas-works and the 
street-car service, and the new Council is pledged to the 
public ownership of these. The principle that the high- 
ways and the subways belong of right to the public 
has been completely accepted. The other plank in the 
platform which aroused the hostility of the Tories was the 
taxation of ground-rents to pay for improvements which 
increased the value of adjacent land. Heretofore, in 
London, the renters, instead of the landowners, have paid 
for such improvements, and the increment in land values 
has been unearned in a sense not tolerated in America 
except in the suburbs of some of our cities, where land 
held for speculation is practically exempt from the taxa- 
tion which increases its value. 


On Saturday last 350,000 men in the Miners’ Federation 
in England stopped work in order to resist a ten per 
cent. reduction in wages. The miners of Scotland seri- 
ously considered a sympathetic strike, but finally decided 
against it. In one of the eastern English counties, how- 
ever, miners not in the Federation quit work in order to 
help it secure its demands. The result of it all, even 
before the strike began, was a rise of nearly fifty per cent. 
in the price of coal. As we go to press there is danger 
that the prolongation of the strike will compel innumerable 
manufactories to shut down. So far as we can see, the 
third party to every strike—the public—is sure to suffer 
the most from this one. The advance in the price of coal 
helps those who have coal to sell at the expense of those 
who have it to buy, and helps most the coal companies them- 
selves, inasmuch as they are the surest to have a large sup- 
ply on hand, and it hurts most the poorest people, inasmuch 
as they are the surest to have a short supply on hand. 
The coal companies suffer very little from a temporary stop- 
page of work, inasmuch as the coal not mined now is sim- 
ply in store for future years. This consideration may have 
led these companies to propose the reduction in wages, 
knowing that it would not be accepted. Upon no other 
ground can we account for the sympathy which the lower 
middle classes manifest toward the strikers. The fact that 
mine-owners may find their greatest profit in limiting the 
supply of coal, raising its price, and cutting down wages 
illustrates how baseless is the optimism that insists that 
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the general interests will be secured if each individual, 
each class, each nation, works selfishly for its own interests. 


The principle of shortening shop hours by legislation 
has received a second indorsement from the English House 
of Commons. Sir John Lubbock’s bill, providing that the 
hours must be shortened when two-thirds of the employers 
in the same line of business in any locality petition there- 
for, does not move fast enough, and the House, by a vote 
of 175 to 152, has passed an act forbidding the employ- 
ment of women in shops for more than seventy-four hours 
a week. The maximum fixed is so high that one won- 
ders at first at the opposition the bill encountered. Bui 
the Conservatives saw that this bill extended to shops the 
principle which had been applied with such efficiency to 
factories. If the thin edge of the wedge were once admitted, 
it was reasoned, the blows of the labor agitators could 
readily drive it further in. This, however, was not the 
reason urged. As often happens, the opponents of the 
measure claimed to be the far-sighted friends of the class 
whom the bill was plainly designed to help. They urged 
that the passage of the measure would make it increasingly 
difficult for women to struggle against the competition of 
men. ‘Two members of the Ministry—Mr. Matthews and 
Mr. Balfour—led in the fight against the bill; but the 
majority of the House held that it was clearly inhuman 
that “ free” women should be kept at work during longer 
hours than those named in the bill. Curiously enough, 
the women suffragists generally voted with the Conserva- 
tives against the measure, contending that only a Parlia- 
ment in which women were represented would be competent 
to deal with such a question. This attitude of the suffra- 
gist leaders will hardly commend their cause to the working- 
women of Great Britain. It was equivalent to saying: 
“We are opposed to your emancipation until we have 
secured your enfranchisement.” The logical order is just 
the reverse, and—logical or not—the workingwomen will 
prefer a few hours a week of freedom from toil to one day 
a year of freedom to vote. 


The most radical economic measure, however, to which 
the House of Commons has committed itself is a bill 
introduced by the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Chaplin, 
empowering the rural county councils to borrow $50,000,- 
000, to be used in enabling agricultural laborers to become 
owners of their farms. The bill provides that the laborer 
shall pay one-fourth down, and the remainder, by install- 
ments, in fifty years. Sir William Harcourt has offered 
an amendment that the initial payment be reduced to one- 
tenth ; and the Conservatives will probably have to accept 
this, as the general elections are near at hand. The “ Spec- 
tator”’ estimates that not a dozen members of the House 
will oppose the measure. The Liberals favor it as a matter 
of course, and the Tory squires are beginning to see that 
landed property is not safe so long as 4,200 landowners 
possess three-fifths of the soil. Some of these landowners 
look back with regret upon the grasping legislation of 
their ancestors, which resulted in uprooting the peasant 
proprietary of England, and wish that England, like France, 
had six million landholders whose interests pledged them 
against socialistic propaganda. It wasthe French Revolu- 
tion that gave to France the wide diffusion of its landed 
property ; and the Chaplin measure is wisely accepted as 
the surest means to forestall revolution in England. By 
this bill tenants who wish to buy land are relieved of the 
excessive costs now attending the searching of titles, are 
advanced money upon the same terms that the Government 
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pays, and are given fifty years in which to discharge their 
obligations. American Government has advanced money 
on similar terms to corporations, but it has never made 
such an offer to its wage-earning classes. We trust that 
such legislation will never be needed; but if it is not, it 
will not be the fault of the conservatives who resist the 
more moderate measures to prevent the increasing con- 
centration of wealth. 
& 

The result of the elections in the Province of Quebec 
last week was a decisive victory for the Conservatives. 
Indeed, the balance of political power in the next Assem- 
bly is completely changed. The Conservatives will have a 
majority of between 30 and 35. As the total number of 
legislators is only 73, this is as fine a working majority as 
any party could desire. The meaning of this sudden politi- 
cal revulsion of feeling in the Province is undoubtedly that 
the majority of voters have become convinced that the late 
ministry of M. Mercier was tainted by the corrupt trans- 
actions relating to the railway on the Baie des Chaleurs, 
which we have already described. The reports of the 
commission which investigated this scandal distinctly 
implicated some of the Liberal Ministers, and though the 
majority report exonerated M. Mercier of any personal 
criminal intention, the minority report declared that he had 
shared in the ill-gained proceeds knowingly. In the elec- 
tion just held M. Mercier was re-elected to the Assembly, 
as was also his Minister of the Treasury, Mr. Shehyn. 
But Mercier dared not take his seat in the face of the 
emphatic public condemnation of his acts, and has been 
allowedtoresign. The election seems to have turned solely 
on the corruption issue ; the constitutional question as to 
whether the Lieutenant-Governor overstepped his powers 
in dismissing the Ministry attracted little attention, and was 
of minor importance in view of the complete overthrow of 
the Liberal party. It may be noted, however, that a 
Liberal Lieutenant-Governor in 1878 did precisely what 
the party now protests against as a usurpation of power 
when it is the act of a Conservative Lieutenant-Governor. 


The London “ Speaker ”’ calls attention to the fact that 
almost every nation in Europe has recently passed through, 
or is now passing through, a parliamentary crisis. France 
has a new Ministry, who have just taken their portfolios. 
It is known that serious differences of opinion exist in the 
German Ministry. In Italy, on account of recent dis- 
turbances at the universities and of the unrest among 
unemployed men, rumors of impending ministerial changes 
are rife. In Servia there is a division in the ministerial 
majority. In Greece the King has dismissed the Premier 
and a new Ministry is in process of organization. In Nor- 
way there is a direct conflict between the King and the 
Radical Ministry on a constitutional point. In Austria 
and Hungary the ever-present division between the Ger- 
mans and the Czechs is likely at any moment to bring about 
cabinet crises. In Spain the popular discontent is so 
widespread and popular outbreaks have been so numerous 
and serious that the greatest feeling of uneasiness prevails. 
In England the days of the Conservative Ministry are 
numbered, although it is not likely that the Conservatives 
will permit an accidental defeat in the House, which 
would compel the resignation of the Ministry before 
the dissolution of Parliament. It will be seen, therefore, 
that Europe is passing through constitutional changes and 
changes of popular feeling of the most pronounced type. 
Perhaps the most significant fact about the present situa- 
tion is the growing community feeling among the same 
classes in different countries; a community feeling exhib- 
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ited primarily by the working classes, and suggestive of new 
and influential political developments in the near future. 

The fact that there is a constitutional party in Turkey 
will no doubt surprise a good many people in this country. 
There is something in the constitutional idea antagonistic 
to the genius which the Turk once had, and to the history 
that he has made ever since that genius deserted him. 
There is, nevertheless, a constitutional party in Turkey, 
which has just issued a manifesto in Constantinople and 
various provinces, enumerating the principal grievances of 
which it lays the burden on the present government. These 
grievances, according to a report in the “ Evening Post,” 
aside from the persecution of certain individuals, are: The 
exile of eminent Turks, without opportunity of defense, to 
Arabia; the persecution against constitutionalists every- 
where ;. the centralization of power in the hands of the 
Sultan; the suppression of the liberty of the press; the 
prohibition to print even classical works; the suppression 
of the local post-offices in Constantinople ; and the refusal 
to introduce improvements—the telephone, the electric 
light, and other similar conveniencies being classed together 
as “seditious inventions.” The judiciary, the police, and 
the administrative machinery are declared to be venal, 
corrupt, and inefficient; the army is alleged to be badly 
fed and clothed and without organic strength. In the 
event of an invasion, Turkey, it is said, would be practi- 
cally powerless. The manifesto asserts, as an instance of 
the methods employed to suppress knowledge in Turkey, 
that no dictionary is permitted to contain such words as 
“revolution,” “equality,” “liberty,” or “insurrection,” 
because these words may have the power of exciting 
thought among the people at large. The manifesto leaves 
hardly a function or a department of government un- 
touched. It is a more severe arraignment of the whole 
Turkish political organization of the day than has been 
made by any outsider. 


We'are informed that the East River Bridge Bill was in one 
point not as bad as we represented in a former Outlook. 
There was a restriction as to the fares to be charged, though 
there was no provision for payment to the public for the 
franchise, and no taxation for a long period. Governor 
Flower’s veto of the measure led to its recall to the Assembly 
and its passage in an amended form which appears to 
secure certain rightsto the public. What these amount to, 
however, no ordinary man can determine. There is no 
public sale of the franchise, and the taxation clause, accord- 
ing to the “ Times’ ” report, reads as follows : 

“ And the corporation hereby formed, and its successor or succes- 
sors, shall be exempt from all taxation until ten years after either of 
said bridges shall have been opened for public use, provided, however, 
that whenever the gross earnings of either of the bridges shall have 
exceeded $3,000 per day for six consecutive months, then the corpo- 
ration hereby created shall be subject to taxation as provided by law, 
except as to the bridge structure or structures, and said taxation shall 
be assessed from the first day of said period.” 

If an ordinary citizen tills his farm or builds upon his town 
lot, he is immediately taxed about 1" per cent. upon the 
capital invested, no matter how much he has had to bor- 
row. With railway corporations it is different. They are 
taxed 1% per mille on the value of their stock, and nothing 
on their bonded indebtedness. Then they are taxed '% of 
one per cent. on their gross earnings, and pay the ordinary 
tax-rate only on the valuation which county assessors fix 
upon their road-bed and buildings. They are taxed so 
many times that it seems as if they might be taxed as 
much as private citizens, but in fact this is far from being 


true. In the case of the New York Central, for example, 
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¥% of one per cent. on its gross earnings is but % of one 
per cent.on the capital invested. But even the regular 
_ corporation tax is not imposed upon this bridge corpora- 
tion for ten years, unless its gross earnings exceed one mill- 
ion a year. During these ten years the value of the fran- 
chise will be quite as sure to increase as is the value of a 
building or lot in a new part of the city. The private citi- 
zen who invests in one of these obtains no exemption from 
taxation on his capital, and it is difficult to see why a cor- 
poration should be treated differently. The whole ques- 
tion of the taxation of corporations needs to be overhauled, 
and their wealth to be taxed in the same way that houses 
and lands are taxed. We need not abuse legislators because 
this is not done. 
than the rest of us to move in the line of the least resist- 
ance, and it is the duty of the public to bring pressure to 
bear upon them that is in some degree commensurate with 
the pressure brought to bear by the corporations. 


The conduct of Judge Isaac H. Maynard, of the Court of 
Appeals, which has been commented upon in these 
columns, is to be made the subject of investigation by the 
Bar Association of this city. At a very large meeting held 
on Tuesday evening last week, at which nearly every 
well-known member of the city bar was present, the Presi- 
dent of the Association was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of nine members to inquire into the matter of the 
taking of an election return from the office of the Comp.- 
troller of the State by Judge Maynard, and to report at a 
further meeting to be held on the 22d of March. There 
was an attempt on the part of one or two members to treat 
the consideration of this matter as a political move, but 
no attention was paid to these gentlemen, and the Bar 
Association, which is non-partisan in character, adopted 
the resolution by an almost unanimous vote. The facts of 
the case were apparently as follows: There were certain 
election returns forwarded by a County Clerk to these offices 
at Albany, among them the office of the Comptroller. While 
the returns were in the hands of the Comptroller, fudge 
Maynard, then Deputy Attorney-General, took the returns 
without official authority, and this act made it possible for 
the Board of Canvassers to canvass another return which 
had been adjudged illegal, and led to the declaration 
that a candidate was elected who would not have 
been elected had the return remained undisturbed. Im- 
mediately after these facts came to light, Deputy Attor- 
ney-General Maynard was elevated by the Governor 
to the Court of Appeals. Mr. Coudert was quite right 
in asking whether this transaction, if correctly reported, 
was not an act of moral impropriety, as well as a 
violation of the law of the State. He was also quite right 
in declaring that it touched the honor of the judicial office, 
and that the Bar Association was originally organized for 
the purpose of guarding the honor of that office. The 
Committee subsequently appointed by the President of the 
Association is made up of lawyers of such standing and 
character that their report will be practically conclusive in 
deciding public opinion in the matters at issue. In case 
the Association conclude that the charges against Judge 
Maynard are well founded, other action will probably be 
taken. An overwhelming majority of the Committee are 
Democrats, so that partisanship is by their very appoint- 
ment precluded. 

We publish in full this week Dr. Parkhurst’s indictment of 
Tammany men and Tammany methods. No one can any 
longer accuse the preacher of “ glittering generalities.” He is 
definite and specific ; and his definite and specific accusa- 
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tions call for definite action on the part of the municipal 
authorities. It is preacher against District Attorney and 
police authorities, and the public sentiment already 
aroused against our municipal authorities is strong 
enough to make silence or inaction under such charges 
equivalent toconfession. But there is more than silence in 
this case ; for the New York “ Tribune,” which reports this 
sermon, reports also an interview with District Attorney 
Nicoll, which seems to us to amount to open confession. 
We quote from this interview: 

“Mr. Nicoll, do you propose to prosecute these offenders on the 
evidence Dr. Parkhurst offers ?’ the reporter asked. 

“*T shall confer with the Grand Jury to-morrow,’ replied Mr. 
Nicoll, ‘and if they care to take up these cases in the first instance, 
and indict the men on Parkhurst’s testimony, I shall, of course, prose- 
cute them. The proper cour e for Parkhurst to take, however, would 
be to go to a police court, swear out warrants for the men he complains 
of, and have them arrested. The cases would then come to me 
through the proper channels, if the police magistrate considered the 
evidence strong enough to hold the prisoners for the action of the 
Grand Jury.’ 

“*Do the police make the proper efforts to arrest all violators of 
the excise law and other offenders ?’ 

“*Why, they are making arrests all the time. These men are 
arraigned in a police court, waive examination, and are admitted to 
bail. It is a well-known fact that a man arrested for violation of the 
excise law and admitted to bail in this town will get off free. Why, 
I have many hundreds of these excise cases in my office now, but can- 
not get the offenders indicted. The Grand Jury will not touch such 
cases while there are criminal ones waiting for action, and thus they 
are put off, and put off continually. And if they should present an 
indictment against any of them, | cannot try them, because of the 
lack of courts. The courts must first try men who are in jail before 
taking up those admitted to bail, and the calendars are so full I can- 
not get these cases on. I havea bill now at Albany to increase the 
city’s capability in this line, as my work is held back a great deal by 
the inability to bring these cases to trial.’ ” 

This is beautifully naive. Let us put it in the form of 
question and answer, both furnished by the same man: 

Ques. by the District Attorney. Why does not Dr. Park- 
hurst make his complaint to the police courts, have these 
men arrested, and held to bail? 

Ans. by the Same. In that case the Grand Jury would 
not indict them; and if it did, I would not bring them 
to trial. 

Really, Dr. Parkhurst’s indictment of the administration 
of the District Attorney’s office is not so severe as the 
District Attorney’s own indictment of himself and his office. 


We have expressed our regret that Dr. Parkhurst based 
his previous sermon, or any part of it, on newspaper report. 
We have given to the indicted officials the full benefit of 
an immediate report of the finding of the Grand Jury. We 
have, therefore, the better right now to commend the splen- 
did qualities which this prophet-preacher is exhibiting in 
this fight. Dr. Parkhurst has a large church and congrega- 
tion—quite enough, one would say, to enable him to excuse 
himself from assuming the disagreeable duties of a public 
prosecutor. He is by nature a scholar, fond of his library 
and of intellectual and spiritual themes. He has the purity 
of an ascetic, to whom contact with the ways of filth and 
vileness is inexpressively loathsome. His body is not 
equal to the strain which his spirit puts upon it, for the 
fires that burn within are always intense. For such a man 
to turn aside from the habits of the student and the recluse, 
to take up the work which the police authorities are paid to 
perform but leave unperformed, to come into contact with 
loathsome vice and iniquity, and the not less loathsome 
hypocrisy which defends while pretending to punish or 
prevent crime, involves a degree of self-sacrifice as well as 
of courage which only the student and the recluse can 
comprehend. We observe that the New York “ Sun,” 
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which has been urging Mr. Nicoll to prosecute Dr. Park- 
hurst for libel, reports this sermon in Monday morning’s 
issue, but is significantly silent about it editorially. 


GENERAL NeEws.—Louis IV., the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, died in Berlin last Sunday. Several Anar- 
chists, who were tried by court martial at Xeres, Spain, 
last week, were acquitted; it is reported that Belgium 
intends to invite the Governments of other European 
countries to a conference having in view common action 
against the growth of Anarchistic principles. On Friday 
of last week an explosion took place in a colliery near 
Charleroi, Belgium, which resulted in the loss of life of 
about two hundred miners. Reports from Rome state 
that Archbishop Ireland will soon receive the Cardinal’s 
hat ; if the report is true, Archbishop Ireland will be the 
second Cardinal ever chosen from the United States. 
Mr. Jay Gould has contributed $25,000 to the University 
of the City of New York in aid of the project to purchase 
an up-town site for the University. The New Jersey 
Legislature has passed a bill legalizing the recent Reading 
Railway “ deal,” and there is little doubt that the bill will 
be signed by Governor Abbett. The steamship Mis- 
souri sailed from New York this week with 2,500 tons of 
corn and flour contributed in this country for the starv- 
ing Russian peasants. Yale University is to admit 
women to its post-graduate courses, which will also be 
greatly extended. A plot to assassinate the Sultan has 
been discovered in Constantinople. 


& 


President Harrison 


Born in 1833, President Harrison, whose portrait ap- 
pears in this issue, has reached the full maturity of 
his power, and is at the point where a strong man ren- 
ders his highest service to his time; the point where 
strength remains undiminished, and experience steadies 
and controls the impulses. He is also, probably, at the 
height of his public career; at the close of a successful 
administration he stands out as the apparently inevitable 
choice of his party for a second term. Differing from him 
on important questions of public policy, The Christian 
Union has always been glad to recognize in our Chief 
Magistrate a man of unstained record, of sincere patriot- 
ism, of large capacity, and of excellent equipment for his 
high office. It is too early to sum up and characterize 
President Harrison’s administration, but his record to 
date would make him a formidable opponent to any candi- 
date who may be placed in the field against him. He 
lacks the intangible quality of attraction which counts for 
so much in the career of public men like Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Blaine; he has little power of stirring enthusiasm. 
But he commands the confidence of his friends and the 
respect of his opponents. He is known to be upright, 
outspoken, and trustworthy. It is said of him by men of 
all parties—and it is a fine tribute to his character—that 
he is a President who never lies. He is often blunt and 
lacking in tact, but he never tells a man who sees him at 
the White House one thing and straightway does another. 

As a candidate for a second term, several things will 
count strongly in his favor. There is every reason to 


believe that his administration will be entirely free from 
scandals ; so far no lack of personal rectitude has attached 
in any degree to the men whom Mr. Harrison has 
called about him, with perhaps a single exception. 
The departments are said never to have been more 
efficiently managed. The public business is kept steadily 
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in hand. Indeed, so assiduously does Mr. Harrison apply 
himself to the discharge of his duties that, like Mr. Cleve- 
land, he is criticised for lack of the sense of proportion in 
his work ; for doing with his own hand what might well be 
passed over to others less heavily burdened with great 
responsibilities. This isa fault, but it is one of those faults 
from which society does not greatly suffer. President 
Harrison stands clearly and definitely for a consistent 
public policy; he is the ardent advocate of a high tariff, of 
subsidies to American shipping, of large pensions, of a new 
navy, and of Federal control of elections. On some of these 
points The Christian Union is as frankly in opposition, 
but it thoroughly respects a man who nails his flag to the 
mast and keeps it flying seven days in the week. President 
Harrison stands for a definite, aggressive policy, and in 
political struggles that is half the battle. The Democratic 
party may profitably study his example at this point. There 
is good reason to hope, moreover, that Mr. Harrison will 
go to the polls next autumn with every foreign complica- 
tion disposed of, not only in the interest of the country, 
but with a certain amount of political capital secured in 
the general settlement. A clean record of four years, a 
definite and aggressive policy, and a successful settlement 
of foreign complications will make Mr. Harrison a formi- 
dable candidate for the Presidency. He can be beaten, if at 
all, only by a candidate as frank and outspoken as himself. 


Old Age Pensions 


Mr. Charles Booth, whose volumes on East London 
have given to English statesmen and philanthropists a re- 
liable survey of the abandoned territory of the metropolis, 
to be redeemed to English civilization, has brought 
before the Statistical Society a comprehensive plan for 
the relief of the aged poor. The problem of the aged 
poor is in England far more serious than in America, 
for England, during the century which preceded the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws, fed its pauper poor almost as reck- 
lessly as it taxed its self-supporting poor; and the result 
of what it gave, as well as what it took, was the degrada- 


“tion of the needy. According to Mr. Booth’s statistics, 


forty per cent. of the people of the United Kingdom, 
above sixty-five years of age, are in receipt of poor relief. 
The number thus relieved is 507,000. Mr. Booth proposes 
that the English Government shall give a pension of five 
shillings a week ($65 a year) to every individual at the 
age of sixty-five. The burden thus imposed upon the 
national Government would be $85,000,000 a year, or less 
than the amount the American Government pays to the 
soldiers in the Civil War. 

This project, of course, is in line with the programme 
Mr. Chamberlain has been urging upon the Liberal-Union- 
ists, and would simply introduce into England a part of the 
insurance system which the protectionists in the German 
Reichstag have already adopted, in order to stay the labor 
movement. It is therefore worthy of discussion, though 
we agree with the London “Spectator” that it stands 
little chance of adoption either now or ultimately. What 
will defeat it is the sentiment of the English working 
classes against indirect taxation. These classes now insist 
that half of all new expenditures of the national Government 
shall be raised by a direct tax which falls exclusively on the 
well-to-do—either the income tax or the tax on inheritances. 
The proposed pension expenditure would, therefore, as 
the “ Spectator” says, ‘‘ be equivalent to an additional 4d. 
(nearly 2 per cent.) on income and a revival of the old 
sugar duty.” The working classes would oppose the revival 
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of the sugar tax, and the wealthy classes would fight 
against such a substantial increase in the income tax. 
The absence of any class in England which is benefited by 
high taxes makes it impossible to carry through Parliament 
any such extensive pension system as Germany and Amer- 
ica have adopted. 

But the economic argument against the proposed old- 
age pensions is not the final argument against it. England 
has accepted a ten per cent. income tax if order to carry 
on a foreign war; and English pauperism is a far more 
serious foe to her prosperity and her honor than France 
ever was. The fundamental objection to a governmental 
system of old-age pensions is the moral and political one; 
it attempts to do for the working people what they 
can do for themselves. We are far from being opposed 
to enlarging the functions of government, but the national 
government should take upon itself no work that the local 
governments can do, and the local governments none that 
individuals can do. ‘The workingmen as individuals have 
shown that they can handle the problem of insurance 
better than the government can handle it. Their trades 
unions can give insurance against sickness and want 
of work without putting a premium upon dishonesty and 
laziness. _How much the workingmen’s societies can do 
in furnishing insurance against old age is seen in the 
advances their building and loan associations have made. 
These societies, as President Dexter, of the New York 
Building and Loan Association, has urged, do almost as 
important a work in educating men to manage their own 
affairs as in providing them homes or insuring them 
against catastrophe. It is true that the poorest of the 
working people, especially in England, have not had such 
societies organized among them. Yet the individual work 
of organizing these societies is more hopeful and more 
helpful than appeals to the national Government to settle 
the problem without individual work being necessary. 


Not a Teacher 


The preacher is not a mere teacher. He is a messenger, 
charged with a message from the All-Father to his children. 
He is to deliver this message, interpret it, apply it—that 
is, explain to the men and women and children before him 
the bearing of this message in the circumstances of their 
own lives. It may be, and sometimes is, necessary to 
authenticate his message; to give his congregation the 
evidence that he has a divine message, and is in very truth 
a divine messenger. But this is a minor incident of his 
office. He is appointed to deliver a message, not to 
authenticate it. 

This message is contained in a Book, which is a record 
of the giving of this same message, by specially appointed 
messengers, to other peoples, in other times. It is the 
duty of the preacher to study, first, this Book, that he 
may understand his message; secondly, his own times 
and people, that he may understand the application of this 
message ; then he is to give the message and its applica- 
tions without fear or favor, without personalities or partisan- 
ship. He may never lawfully use this message for personal 
censure or personal laudation, nor for party or sectarian 
ends, This is to pervert the message; this is disloyalty 
to the One whose messenger he is. 

The clearest and the simplest statement of this message is 
in the words of the Master. It is, in brief, that God is an 


All-Father ; that his kingdom is not distant, remote, future, 
but here, now, “ at hand,” that to enter it one has only to 
Is one in despair 


cease to do evil and learn to do well. 
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because of the past? He may leave that past with the 
Master. Is he in doubt orfear as to the future? He may 
trust that future with the Master. For the Master has come 
to show him, to show every one, the way to God; and it is 
a way of faith and hope and love. This is the message. 

In interpreting and delivering this message the preacher 
is not left to himself. The God who gives the message is 
with him and guides him in its meaning and its interpre- 
tation. 

The preacher, if he relies on this promise, does not find 
it to fail. But if he forgets the promise, and relies on 
some other counselor, or if he forgets that he has a mes 
sage, he is very sure to fail. He then ceases to be a 
messenger and becomes something else. If he preaches a 
creed, he becomes a teacher of philosophy ; if he preaches 
moral duties, he becomes a lawgiver—without authority ; 
if he preaches brilliant essays, he becomes a littérateur ; if 
he preaches “ on the times,” he becomes a journalist. All 
these are useful offices to fill; but none of them is the 
office of a preacher. The church is not a lecture-room; the 
pulpit is not a platform. The church is not a club, nor is it 
a school of philosophy ; and the preacher is not a teacher. 
He is a messenger charged with a divine message, bearer of 
a divine life, and guided and inspired by a divine Presence. 

When the preacher realizes that he is such a messenger, 
and has such a divine message, and when he is inspired 
by the presence of the One who has given him his message 
and whose messenger he is, he never lacks those who are 
glad to listen to his message and loyally serve the One 
from whom it comes. 


The Help Without the Sting 


It is often more difficult to endure the stinging of insects 
than to face the gravest perils. Explorers in tropical coun- 
tries find these tiny, noxious creatures much more destruc- 
tive of their peace and comfort than the larger and more 
deadly animals which sometimes beset them. Many aman 
faces courageously a grave peril who becomes a coward 
when a set of petty annoyances have worn his nerves out 
Not 
long ago a man of great prominence, who had met with 
fierce opposition in introducing a certain innovation, de- 
clared that he had spent more energy and force in encoun- 
tering people’s prejudices than in carrying through posi- 
tive work; to which the answer was immediately made 
that combating prejudices is a large part of the positive 
work of every progressive man. Every man who attempts 
to lead his own life, whether of thought, habit, or action, 
finds himself beset by a cloud of petty critics, who are, for 
the most part, without malice, but whose stings inspired by 
ignorance are quite as hard to bear as they would be if 
inspired by hate. The misrepresentations and misconcep- 
tions which good men suffer are a part of the pathos of 
life. There is something almost tragic in the entire mis- 
conception of a pure and lofty nature which one often finds 
in the minds of those who have taken their impression of 
that nature at second hand. To do one’s work with one’s 
whole strength, it is necessary to pay as little attention as 
possible to these petty annoyances. The real answer to 
criticism is a man’s life and work. A busy man has no 
time to stop and meet his critics in detail ; he must do his 
work, and let that be his answer tocriticism. No man ever 
kept his finger more continuously on the public pulse than 
Mr. Lincoln ; no man ever knew better what was said about 
him, and more unjust and ungenerous things were never 
said about any man than about him. There were times, 
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no doubt, when he was stung to the quick by misrepresen- 
tations, malicious as well as ignorant; but he carried him- 
self steadily, not indifferent to criticism, but keeping him- 
self acquainted with it simply to find out what he could 
learn from it. In this way he got the good of it and es- 
caped its venom. This is the secret of a healthy and stim- 
ulating use of criticism. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator remembers with what astonishment he gazed 
through the open door into the post-office of the city in which he 
spent his youth, and saw a stout German, with a comfortable, 
long-stemmed pipe in his mouth, distributing the newspapers that 
had been there posted. There was a horseshoe-shaped com- 
partment, with holes about fifteen inches square. On the out- 
side of this compartment and at each hole was a mail-pouch. 
The newspapers were on a table in front of the stout German. 
He picked them up, one at a time, and read the address in what 
seemed to an onlooker an incredibly short space of time, and 
then, with an unerring deftness, tossed the paper into the hole 
beyond which was the proper pouch. These newspapers were 
tossed in front or to the right or the left with equal ease, and the 
boys who used to congregate to see the performance looked upon 
it as being as wonderful as anything in the circus. Besides, circus 
tricks were looked upon byjthe Spectator’s youthful contempora- 
ries as more or less uncanny. What this jolly old gentleman did 
was unquestionably genuine, and therefore the wonderfulness 
of it grew an hundred-fold. That was many years ago, and the 
Spectator’s old German has long since passed away. But the 
tossing of newspapers, parcels, letters, and other mail matter is 
done with even greater skill than the old German ever dreamed 
of. Now in the post-offices they have pitching-matches, and 
in each of the large offices he who can toss with the greatest 
speed and accuracy has the proud title of champion. The local 
champions of a district contend against each other, and the dis- 
trict champions struggle for the championship of the United 
States. Recently the General Superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service offered a gold medal to the railway mail service 
clerk who should show himself the most skillful in pitching in 
the moving postal cars. The prize was awarded to a young 
Missourian, who pitched 32,195 pieces, making 1,660 separa- 
tions, with only 12 errors, or a general average of 99.96% per 
cent., and his rate of speed was 28% packages per minute. 


The Spectator has recently met two distinguished men, both 
well past the Scriptural limit of threescore years and ten, but 
both of them still apparently as young in feeling as the ordinary 
middle-aged man of forty-five, and both still busy in affairs and 
zealous in the development of the ideas that interest them. 
These two men, while as different in many regards as the two 
poles, were both physicians in their early years, though neither 
has practiced medicine for a great many years. Both of them, 
too, are Southern men, though each of them is now more identi- 
fied with the Northeast, in which each has lived for many years 
past. One of them is Dr. Richard J. Gatling, President of the 
Gatling Gun Company, and the other is Dr. Norvin Green, the 
President of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Dr. Gatling was a surprise to the Spectator, who had expected 
to meet in the inventor of the very destructive and death-dealing 
field-piece known as the Gatling gun, a front of Mars, to 
threaten and command. Instead of that, the Spectator met a 
mild-mannered man, with a kindly smile and benevolent face, a 
man that a beggar would approach without misgivings and to 
whom a child would be naturally attracted. And Dr. Gatling’s 
character is not the least belied by his appearance. It is true 
that he has invented a gun for killing men in war, the like of 
which was never thought of until he conceived the idea. Here 
is the story as he told it to the Spectator: “ At the breaking out 
of the Civil War,” said Dr. Gatling, “I was living in Indianap- 
olis, and I saw many men part from their wives and sweethearts 
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to go off to the front. I noticed in a few months that many of 
these same men were brought back in boxes for burial, and I 
began to appreciate the horrors of war. I learned that only a 
very small percentage of these dead men were killed in battle, 
and the others had died in camps and hospitals of diseases 
induced by the unaccustomed life. If wars must be fought, I 
thought, it would be a most humane thing to reduce their length 
as. much as possible. Even at that time many kinds of hand- 
work were being done by machinery. We plowed, we planted, 
we reaped, and we threshed by machinery; why should we not 
also kill in the same way? With this idea I set about inventing 
a machine-gun, and in a few weeks I had a model which in its gen- 
eral principle was the same as that of the perfected gun of to- 
day; but it cut no figure in the war. The head of the Ordnance 
Department at that time, an old-fashioned man, sincerely be- 
lieved that the flint-lock muzzle-loaded musket was the best 
weapon possible to conceive. And, indeed,” the Doctor con- 
tinued, “until the metallic-case cartridge was perfected, no 
machine-gun would have been of much use. I believe that 
future wars will last only a very short time and usually be 
decided in one battle.” 


Dr. Gatling expressed to the Spectator the belief that all of 
the peace societies should elect him to honorary membership, 
inasmuch as his invention will, in his opinion, do more to stop 
wars than anything except a universal enlightenment and a fed- 
eration of all the nations. The mitrailleuse was an imitation of 
the Gatling gun, which was exhibited at the Paris Exposition in 
1867. Napoleon III. then wished Dr. Gatling to make his guns 
exclusively for the French, but he would enter into no contract 
of the kind, preferring to be free to sell his guns wherever and 
whenever he pleased. He is a North Carolinian by birth, but 
has lived for many years in Hartford, where his guns are made. 


Dr. Green’s father was a farmer in Kentucky in the early years 
of this century, but the family was temporarily living in Indiana 
when their eldest son, Norvin Green, was born. He was edu- 
cated at the ordinary schools of the neighborhood, and had few 
of the advantages which his sons have enjoyed, and which have 
given them places among the most accomplished men of the 
time. Before he had become of age and studied medicine he 
had kept a country store, taken a flotilla of flatboats loaded with 
general merchandise down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
tying up to the banks here and there to barter his “store goods” 
for produce to be disposed of in New Orleans. In this practical 
school was this young-old man educated, and in such employ- 
ments he acquired the means with which to study medicine, 
which he practiced for a score of years with eminent success. 
Then he became interested in telegraphs, and, as he said to the 
Spectator, he began his career as a telegraph man as the presi- 
dent of a company, and as such he has remained till now. The 
company into which he first went was the “ Southern,” which 
owned lines in very many of those States which a few years later 
went into war against the Federal Government. This was a 
trying time for the Doctor’s company, as the lines owned by it 
were first held by one army and then by the other. But when 
the war was over the company resumed control, and did a pros- 
perous business until it and three or four other companies were 
merged into the Western Union. This plan of consolidation 
originated with Dr. Green, who clearly saw that both time and 
money were wasted in sending a dispatch, say, from Boston to 
New Orleans when it was needed to be handled by three or 
four corporations, and the sender was obliged to pay atoll to each. 
Dr. Green is large and tall—being several inches above six feet— 
with straight features and shrewd though kindly eyes. He walks 
with an elastic tread, and the only evidence of age to be detected 
in him is a slight stoop in his shoulders. His penmanship, for 
a man of his years, is something most remarkable. A note from 
him looks almost like a copper-plate engraving. Each letter is 
formed as distinctly as possible, the words are spaced exactly, 
and the slight shading done with nicety and precision. And the 
sentences, too, are framed in a manner worthy of such graceful 
penmanship. Dr. Green is the father of four stalwart sons, each 
of whom is near to six feet four inches in height. 
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Three Great Andover Professors 
By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


NDOVER is the oldest, and has been by far 
the most influential, of the Congregational 
theological seminaries in America. The 
only similar institution, of any denomina- 
tion, that has competed with it in influence 
has been Princeton—which holds a cor- 
responding position in the Presbyterian 

Church. Union Seminary in New York City, and Yale in 

New Haven, are now equally prominent, but until within 

a few years Andover has been the chief of the Congrega- 

tional seminaries, and that it is rapidly regaining its former 

position is a joy to those who are proud of its history. 

The class which entered the present year is larger than any 

that has entered since 1859. The difficulties through 

which the institution has been passing have practically 
disappeared, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts having 
virtually settled the controversy concerning the right of 
the present Professors to the positions which they occupy. 

The Seminary has always had great men in her prominent 

chairs. Bela B. Edwards, Moses Stuart, Leonard Woods, 

Calvin E. Stowe, are among the eminent names of the 

generation past. Those who, twenty years ago or there- 

abouts, received their training at Andover look back, how- 
ever, to the three most conspicuous men who have ever 
occupied chairs in that institution. Few theologians in 

Congregational circles in the last fifty years have left so 

positive an influence on those who have been trained 

under them as have Edwards A. Park, Austin Phelps, and 

Egbert C. Smyth. 

Edwards A. Park is probably the greatest theological 
instructor that America has ever produced. He is a giant 
physically and intellectually. His appearance would com- 
mand attention among any body of men in the world. His 
forehead is broad and massive, his features sharp, his eye 
penetrating; the very tones of his voice indicate a leader 
of men. If hé had not been our greatest theologian he 
would have been our greatest lawyer or statesman. Inhis 
earlier life he was looked on with suspicion by the conser- 
vatives, and many pulpits about Andover were closed 
against him. In those years he was the foremost preacher 
in New England. His style was keen and incisive, his 
diction splendid, and he had that peculiar power over an 
audience which is so 
well described by the 
word “magnetism.” In 
the class-room he was 
superb. He would lec- 
ture for an hour or more, 
reading a part of the 
time and speaking a 
part of the time. All 
subjects that he touched 
were illuminated. When 
the students were weary 
with the dictation, he 
would tell a story which 
would convulse them 
with laughter; and when 
the lecture was over, 
and the story recalled, 
it would be seen that, 
instead of having been 
a diversion, it was a 
most perfect illustration of the subject in hand. I shall 
never forget the inspiration of those lectures of Profes- 
sor Park. His students often differed from him, but all 
alike acknowledged the spell of his presence and his influ- 
ence. To sit in his classroom was a liberal education. 
He has ceased from active work, but still lives in Andover, 
more than eighty years of age, only now and then appear- 
ing in the old places where formerly he was so much 
courted. His bearing even now is full of majesty ; his eye 
is undimmed, his natural strength not very much abated ; 
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and when he walks through the streets, tall and imperial, 
it is impossible not to feel that he is a king among men. 
In the old days he was fond of calling himself a Calvinist. 
Many times I have heard him use this phrase: “I ama 
Calvinist, yes; but I am a consistent Calvinist.”’ And 
then he would proceed to empty the old Calvinism of a 
large part of its contents, and fill it with his own concep. 
tion of what it should be. He is not only a great theo- 
logian, but a man who knows how to unbend in the pres- 
ence of his friends, and on such occasions is one of the 
most delightful of com- 
panions. Years ago he 
often invited the stu- 
dents to his house for 
informal conversation 
on topics which had 
been studied in the 
classroom. His eyes 
troubled him, and we 
sat in a room with no 
other light than that 
which came dimly from 
the fire. The topic on 
one evening was Im- 
mortality. A dozen or 
more were there, and 
it goes without saying 
that the conversation 
was chiefly a mono- 
logue. He began to 
talk; a few questions 
were asked ; they stimulated him, and for an hour and a half 
he talked on, and few left his presence without feeling that 
the idea that such an intellect could go out into nothing- 
ness, as a gas-jet can be turned off, was inconceivable. 
That evening, and the words then spoken, live in my 
memory as hardly any other of my life; and I doubt not 
that the experience of one is the experience of all who were 
present. Professor Park has not published very extensively. 
But no American theologian, of any church or school, has 
played so large a part in inspiring and directing theologi- 
cal thought as Edwards A. Park. Charles Hodge was 
more dogmatic and voluminous, and Henry B. Smith pos- 
sessed possibly of a finer intuition; but Dr. Hodge as a 
lecturer was commonplace when compared with the 
Andover giant, while Henry B. Smith lacked the magnetic, 
and almost imperative, manner that made Professor Park 
unique. His students have not always agreed with him; 
some have come to far different conclusions; but they have 
devoted themselves with enthusiasm to theological science, 
and made their own independent contributions, chiefly 
because impelled by his influence. 

A very different man was Austin Phelps. His biography 
—one of the most charming books of the present time— 
has recently been published by his accomplished daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. That book is a true 
picture of one of the rarest men of this generation. Pro- 
fessor Park was pre-eminently intellectual; Professor 
Phelps, pre-eminently spiritual; but his spirituality was 
allied to strong intellectual gifts. He and Professor Park 
were contemporaries at Andover, and the two made the 
golden age of that historic institution. Each in his own 
way was great. Professor Phelps was admirably adapted to 
his chair—namely, that of Sacred Rhetoric and Homi- 
letics. He dealt with the students especially in relation 
to preparation for the pulpit. As a lecturer he had a 
finished and beautiful style, a spiritual and almost seraphic 
earnestness, and an indescribable glow in his composition. 
His lectures were usually read without interruption by 
spoken word. Every sentence was carefully balanced. 
He was an artist in words. His style, while varied and 
wonderfully beautiful, bore no sign of being artificial. 
His lectures bristled with apothegms, which lodged in the 
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memory of his hearers and bore fruit years afterward. I 
remember one of them, which ran something as follows: 
“The preacher has no business with any doctrine which 
cannot be preached.” By that he meant to say that if a 
doctrine would not bear the test of preaching, it was pre- 
sumptively not true. Another utterance was: “ Beware 
of thinking of tears as a sign of deep feeling.” Another: 
“ Aim at the head as well as the heart. Give the most 
ignorant the very best that you have.” He had no patience 
with the thought that any are so poor or ignorant that the 
best is too good for them. During the senior year each 
student was required to prepare three written sermons, and 
each one of those sermons received a careful review from Pro- 
fessor Phelps ; and that review was a model of what such 
work should be. To this day I keep among the choicest 
treasures of my seminary life the three criticisms on the 
sermons presented by myself—not one word erased or 
blotted ; every word written by the Professor’s own hand; 
and the whole as perfect as a page of print from the Uni- 
versity Press. 

During all his latest years, Professor Phelps was a great 
sufferer from physical pain, and his face bore the peculiar 
expression which belongs to those who have been severely 
sick. His intercourse with the students was not so inti- 
mate in the later years of his service as in the earlier, but 
his personal interest in them was none the less. There 
could not be a wider contrast than that between Professor 
Park and Professor Phelps. Professor Phelps was quiet, 
serious, spiritual; Pro- 
fessor Park, stalwart, 
dialectic, one who 
delighted in contro- 
versy, a dangerous 
antagonist, and one 
who swept all things 
before him by the 
might of intellectual 
strength. Professor 
Park read and talked, 
and convulsed the 
students with laugh- 
ter ; Professor Phelps 
quietly read, seldom 
told an anecdote, but 
every sentence was 
suffused with a quiet 
beauty; every tone 
of his voice was so 
earnest, so honest, 
so transparently gen- 
uine, that those who listened to him went out from his pres- 
ence, not only with their intellects stimulated, but with an 
unconscious and very real aspiration toward the same life 
which he had realized in their presence. Professor Park 
stimulated the students; Professor Phelps sympathized 
with them. Professor Park compelled them to think ; 
Professor Phelps lifted their thoughts until they were 
prostrate before the radiance of the great white throne, or 
thrilled with the contemplation of atoning love. To the 
outside world Professor Phelps is best known by his books. 
His works on “ Preaching” are almost peerless; “ The 
New Birth” is perhaps the most perfect monograph on the 
subject in the language, while “The Still Hour” has 
already become a classic among books of devotion. 

Egbert C. Smyth was a much younger man than either 
of the others. His department is Ecclesiastical History, 
and he succeeded Professor Park in the presidency 
of the Seminary. Twenty years ago he was the one con- 
servative in the Faculty. It is well known that Professor 
Park was heartily opposed to his election because of his 
conservatism, and, it is said, for years did not hesitate now 
and then to make sly references to the “ Old-School” 
teaching in another class-room of the institution. More 
recently Professor Smyth has been supposed to repre- 
sent advanced thought; not so twenty years ago. Pro- 
fessor Smyth is by nature a patient investigator. He 
has the whole realm of ecclesiastical history carefully 
surveyed, and its map laid away in his remarkable mem- 
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ory. In the class-room his manner is unassuming, at 
times almost dry; but when fired either by opposition 
or by some inspiring theme, he rises to genuine and 
even splendid eloquence. I do not remember ever to 
have heard finer lectures than his on the Reforma- 
tion under Wesley. His lectures are carefully prepared 
and closely read. His voice is low, and seldom becomes 
loud. Intensity of feeling he manifests rather in an 
intenser tone than in added volume of voice. His spirit 
is more like that of Professor Phelps than that of Profes- 
sor Park. Professor Smyth’s great power is in his can- 
dor and moral earnestness. His students* always feel 
that they are dealing with a man absolutely honest, who 
will never make a qualification not demanded by the sub- 
ject, and who is more anxious about being true than being 
consistent. They believe in him through and through, and 
whatever he says carries with it the weight of a perfectly 
honest personality. This, with his almost inexhaustible 
knowledge, has given him his unique position. I have 
heard him quote page after page from obscure authors 
concerning subjects not often made prominent, and 
that without the slightest hint that he was to be called 
on for information concerning the subject in hand. Stu- 
dents formerly used to try to puzzle him with questions 
which he would have been perfectly justified in deferring 
to another day for answer, but never once have I seen him 
at a loss for a reply. Ihave been a member of two col- 
leges and two theological seminaries, under the influence 
of many great and noble men, and when I am asked con- 
cerning Professor Smyth and the peculiarities of the 
Andover Theology, and what I think of the New Departure, 
I have one invariable answer : “ Of all the professors that I 
have been under, both in colleges and theological semina- 
ries, the one who more than any other made the students 
feel that it was a great and glorious privilege to be a 
Christian, and an inconceivable honor to be allowed to 
preach the Gospel of Christ, was Egbert C. Smyth.” Pro- 
fessor Smyth finds time for intercourse with his pupils, 
and is always known as their helper and friend. He 
would never of his own accord have appeared as a dis- 
turber of peace in the American Board, but when he found 
his students—those whom he knew’ to be devoted and 
self-sacrificing Christians, thoroughly competent for the 
work they desired to undertake—turned aside because of 
an unessential theological theory, he could not be quiet, 
but instantly became their champion. It was not for him- 
self that he spoke, but for those who had no spokesman ; 
and thus it has happened that that quiet, unassuming, ear- 
nest man, who loves his books and is most at home in the 
chair of history, has become, in recent years, a controversial 
leader. Neither in the pulpit nor in the lecture-hall has 
he the peculiar oratorical charm which characterizes Pro- 
fessor Park, nor the almost inspired eloquence of Professor 
Phelps; but he possesses an accumulation of knowledge 
superior to that possessed by either of the others, an unas- 
suming manner, a quiet eloquence, and a kind of moral 
earnestness that binds to him with gold chains all who are 
in his classroom. During the years in which the fame of 
Andover has suffered eclipse, Professor Smyth has quietly 
continued on his way, doing the work which he had on hand, 
submitting to misunderstanding, and sometimes to misrepre- 
sentation—always the same earnest, noble, consecrated man. 

In that period of the history of Andover which closed 
with the presidency of Professor Park, the three greatest 
names are those of Edwards A. Park, Austin Phelps, and 
Egbert C. Smyth. The first was the incomparable theo- 
logical instructor ; the second was the man of the spirit, 
who came from his retirement and the chastening of his 
suffering to tell his students, as few men could, of the 
spirit ; the third, almost peerless in his knowledge of the 
history of the Church and his ability to impart it to others, 
was the friend, the brother, the defender, and the spiritual 
guide of his pupils; and the three together, a trinity of 
names and influences never to be forgotten by those who 
have enjoyed the honor of their friendship and the privi- 
lege of their instruction. While such men live and teach 
in our theological seminaries, enthusiasm in theological 
study will continue and increase. 
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The Lorica, or Breastplate 


Saint Patrick’s Own Hymn 


As literally translated by Rev. Prof. Stokes and Rev. Dr. Wright, and sung 
for the first time in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, March 17, 1888. 


Bass. 1 bind to myself to-day the strong power of an invo- 
cation of the Trinity; the faith of the Trinity in Unity; the 
Creator of the Elements. I bind to myself to-day the strong 
power of the Incarnation of Christ, with that of His Baptism; 
the power of the Crucifixion, with that of His Burial ; the power 
of the Resurrection, with the Ascension; the power of the com- 
ing to the sentence of Judgment. 

Quartet. 1 bind to myself to-day the power of the love of 
Seraphim, in the obedience of Angels; in the hope of Resurrec- 
tion unto reward; in the prayers of the Patriarchs, in the predic- 
tions of the Prophets, in the faith of Confessors, in the purity 
of Holy Virgins ; in the acts of righteous men. 

Chorus. I bind to myself today the powers of Heaven, the 
light of the Sun, the whiteness of Snow, the force of Fire, the 
flaming of Lightning, the swiftness of Wind, the depths of the 
Sea, the stability of Earth, the hardness of Rocks. I bind to 
myself today the Power of God to guide me, the Might of 
God to uphold me, the Wisdom of God to teach me, the 
Eye of God to watch over me, the Ear of God to hear me, the 
Word of God to give me speech, the Hand of God to protect me, 
the Way of God to prevent me, the Shield of God to shelter me, 
the Host of God to defend me against the snares of demons, 
against the temptation of vices, against the lusts of nature, 
against every man who meditates injury to me, whether far or 
near, with few or with many. 

Bass Solo with Chorus. 1 have set around me all these 
powers against every hostile savage force directed against my 
soul, against the incantations of false prophets, against the 
black laws of heathenism, against the false laws of heresy, 
against the deceits of idolatry, against all snaring wiles and 
crafts of devils, against all knowledge which blinds the souls of 
men. 

Quartet. Christ protect me to-day! against poison, against 
drowning, against wound, that I may receive abundant reward. 

Bass Solo with Chorus. Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, Christ beneath me, Christ 
above me, Christ at my right, Christ on my left, Christ in the 
fort, Christ on the chariot-seat, Christ in the poop, Christ in the 
heart of every man who speaks to me, Christ in every eye that 
sees me, Christ in every ear that hears me. 

Final Chorus. Salvation is the Lord’s! Salvation is Christ’s ! 
Let Thy salvation, O Lord, be forever with me! 


II. 
A Paraphrase in Verse, by Mrs. E. W. Latimer 


I gird my breastplate on my breast, 
I bind strong power on ; 

Firm faith in Holy Trinity, 
The Blessed Three in One. 

The power that made the Elements 
Is mine in Christ to-day ; 

The Incarnation is henceforth 
My hope and strength and stay. 

The Voice that at Christ’s Baptism 
Acknowledged Him to be 

The blessed Son of God, assures 
God's Fatherhood to me. 

The pardon that His Passion bought 
Is mine by right divine ! 

The grave that could not hold Him fast 
Must what was me resign. 

As He ascended to the skies 
So shall I, too, ascend ; 
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As one of Abraham’s seed, 

And God, who heard them, laid in store 
His mercy for my need. 

The Prophets prophesied to me 
Of glorious things to be ; 

Th’ Apostles preached to Jews and Greeks, 
But also preached for me. 

In each triumphant martyr’s death 
I had my painless share ; 

Sweet Virgin souls have given me help 
By vigil, fast, and prayer ; 

Yea, Holy Men who knew me not— 
Who died ere I was born— 

Have pioneered my path to Life 
Through brier, bush, and thorn. 


Since now I’m Christ’s, and Christ is mine, 
’Tis for me God’s sunbeams shine ; 
’Tis for me God’s glittering snow 
Brightens in the midday glow. 

Me, the fire will but warm ; 

Me, no lightning-flash will harm, 
Nor the rushing winds that sweep 
Howling o’er the darkening deep. 
Mine is this firm earth so fair, 
Mine its rocks and deserts bare. 
All, O Saviour, being Thine, 

Shall, since I am Thine, be mine ! 


These are mine in Christ, but higher 
Blessings are assured to me; 
God’s own Hand is pledged to guide me, 
God’s own Strength my strength shall be ; 
I have God’s own Eye to watch me, 
God’s own Ear to hear my prayer, 
God’s own Word to give me orders, 
God’s own Arm my loads to bear. 
Jesus passed through Life before me, 
Can I need a surer Guide ? 
God will be my Shield and Buckler, 
All His hosts are on my side. 
Stronger are His angel legions 
Than the Devil and his crew ; 
E’en though backed by strong temptations, 
Little harm can Satan do. 
And if men lay snares to trap me, 
Whether far or near they be, 
Be they few or be they many, 
God will take good care of me. 


Confident such Powers will aid me, 
And that Jesus holds me dear, 

Can I feel a doubt of safety ? 
Can I tremble? Can I fear? 

Nay! though savage hostile forces 
Range themselves against my soul ; 

Nay! though waves of heathen blackness 
Raging o’er my spirit roll ; 

Nay! though traitorous guides mislead me; 
Nay ! though heresies beguile ; 

Nay! though Satan brings against me 
Each alluring craft or wile ; 

Nay ! though half-known knowledge blinds me, 
As it oft blinds nobler men— 

I shall conquer! I shall triumph ! 
I may fall, but rise again ! 


And when He comes to judge the earth 
My Judge shall be my Friend. 


I bind high thoughts about my breast ; 
I am new-born this day, 

Kin to the Seraphim who love, 
And Angels who obey. 

I know that when the gloomy gate 
Of death is passed by me, 

I shall be welcomed where they dwell 
In light and purity. 

For me the Patriarchs prayed in faith 


Protect me, O Jesus! Protect me from poison— 
From poison to body, from poison to soul. 
Protect me, O Jesus! Protect me from drowning— 
From sinking, half-hearted, when strong billows roll. 
Protect me, Lord Jesus! Protect me when fighting, 
From weakness or fainting, or wounds by the sword. 
Protect me! And grant, at Thy future appearing, 
I may stand and receive with Thy saints my reward. 


Henceforward I march boldly—Christ beside me. 
Christ before me—He will guide me. 
Christ behind me—He upholds me. 
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Christ about me—He enfolds me. 
Christ beneath me—He uprears me. 
Christ above me—Ever near me. 

By my right hand—He will lead me. 
On my left hand—He will speed me. 
In the battke—He’ll direct me 

In the tempest—He'll protect me. 


In the brotherhood of saints, 
"Tis Christ I see. 

In each kindly word men speak, 
Christ speaks to me. 


May each eye that sees me see 
Something of the Christ in me. 
May each man who hears me hear 
Jesus whispering in his ear! 


Salvation is God’s ! 

To Him be the glory ! 
Salvation is Christ’s ! 

Repeat the glad story ! 
Salvation is mine ! 

May I forfeit it never ! 
My trust is in Jesus, 

My Saviour, forever ! 


* 


Morocco 
By William W. Ellsworth 


The publication of Mr. Hall Caine’s book, “ The Scape- 
goat,” and the recent revolt of the tribes in the vicinity of 
Tangier against the Sultan, have attracted public attention 
to that most backward and barbarous of all so-called civil- 
ized nations, “the China of the West,” Morocco. No 
country on the face of the earth is more picturesquely 
pitiable. Within easy reach of Europe, its seaport town 
of Tangier being only thirty-five miles from Gibraltar, the 
spirit of its government is, nevertheless, as far removed 
from the spirit of civilization as if it were in the very 
heart of Africa. 

The territory of Morocco—not yet all explored—is five 
times that of the New England States. Its population 
is about six millions, of which from 50,000 to 200,000 are 
Jews. Its capital is Fez, about one hundred and twenty- 
five miles inland from Tangier; but as the Sultan carries 
the government around in his turban, and as he some- 
times goes to the city of Morocco, about two hundred 
miles further south, which then becomes the capital, 
the representatives of European governments prefer to 
‘abide in one place, and to select a place from whence 
they can easily flit in case of an emergency—hence they 
have made Tangier the diplomatic capital. Business is 
carried on with the Sultan by means of messengers, and as 
the only business—on the Sultan’s side, at least—is to 
delay the settlement of anything as long as possible, this 
seems as expeditious a way as any other. 

There are few regular officers of the Government, there 
is no education, there is no post-office, except, at Tangier, 
a branch from Gibraltar. The distribution of justice is 
arbitrary ; foolish restrictions prevent foreign commerce ; 
and a lack of roads, combined with general lawlessness, 
puts an effectual stop to inland trade. 

In the hands of the Sultan are the life and property of 
every subject except of those who enjoy the protection of 
a foreign government, and without this protection no life, 
whether of Moor or Jew or Spaniard, is safe. There is no 
inducement for the native to acquire property, as he is not 
only liable to have it taken from him by the Sultan’s 
emissaries, but the chances are nine out of ten that this 
will happen if the suspicion once gets abroad that he has 
any property. He cannot put his money in a bank, for 
there are no banks; he must keep it by him, hidden away 
in the ground, and the more he gets the greater risk he 
runs of being either murdered by a jealous neighbor or bas- 
tinadoed by the governor of his province until he dis- 
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gorges for the good of his lord and master the Sultan— 
the governor stealing all he dares as the money passes 
through his hands. 

And so it has come to pass that the protection of a for- 
eign government must be had if a man wishes to live with 
any sense of security. For the legitimate objects of protec- 
tion, natives of foreign countries and Moors and Jews who 
trade with such countries, this may be had for the asking. It 
is a matter of common scandal that others get it by purchase 
from the consuls or from the consuls’ dishonest interpreters, 
and from this charge representatives of the United States 
of America have not been free. Our consulate is said to 
be well managed at present, but the stories that are told 
in Tangier of what has happened in the past make an 
American hang his head in shame. One of the finest 
residences in ‘Tangier is owned by an interpreter. He 
acted as a go-between for a few years, and then bought out 
the embassy. 

The description by Hall Caine of the prison at Shawan, 
where Israel was confined, does not overdraw the horrors 
which one sees at Tangier. The jailer opens a door in 
front of a hole in the wall, and when your eyes get used to 
the dim light that comes from a few small windows high 
up, you see twenty or thirty ragged, starving wretches, 
some chained to the pillars which hold up the roof, some 
dragging a heavy chain behind them as they walk slowly 
around on the uneven earthen floor. There is no furniture 
of any sort. A few hollow-eyed cripples sit on bits of 
matting and plait baskets, and the liveliest of them press 
about the hole in the wall, and beg the visitor to buy. 
God forgive me that I did not buy every basket in the 
prison! I have felt like a criminal ever since, but I could 
not believe it was real then—it seemed as if there must be 
some humbug about it, that these were only like a thousand 
other beggars one meets in foreign lands. When you go 
to Tangier, help these poor creatures ; do not buy of the 
keepers, for the money will never get any further, but put 
your coins in those dirty outstretched palms, and you may 
save some fellow-mortal from starvation, for the prisoners 
have no food whatever except what is supplied by their 
friends or from charity; or buy bread and pass it in to 
them through that hole in the stone. 

It is here as it was two thousand years ago when men 
were thrown into prison and beaten with stripes if they 
could not pay their debts; here, too, you realize the full 
significance of “ I was in prison and ye visited me.” Over 
yonder, just beyond the curve of the world, only nine days 
distant in a fast steamer, those chains are clanking now, 
millions of people are living in fear of their lives without 
hope and without ambition, children are being born into 
wretchedness, and to-morrow’s sun will rise upon a land 
steeped in all the misery and degradation of the Middle 
Ages. 

How long will it be before France or Spain or some 
other European power will take Morocco under its protec- 
tion? It should not be England; she has more territory 
now than she can digest, and to control both sides of the 
entrance to the Mediterranean would bring discord into 
many camps. Spain has no money, and never succeeded 
in managing Moors; but France has made civilization 
blossom among the savage tribes of Algeria, and if France 
could spare the means and the men she could take Morocco 
and probably make more of it than any other nation, and 
with less bloodshed. 

A writer in the London “ Spectator ” has suggested this, 
but with the added proviso that France, with Morocco 
for her own, would have no need of Tangier, and England 
would be pleased to take it off her hands and “ hold it for 
Europe as well as for ourselves,” surrendering Gibraltar to 
Spain. The Foreign Office might hesitate before giving 
up the splendid harbor of Gibraltar and the Rock-fortress, 
taking instead the bay of Tangier, which, with the “ levant- 
er’ blowing, is anything but a safe retreat for vessels. 

The recent insurrection in the neighborhood of Tangier 
was caused by an outburst of feeling against the governor 
of the district, who has been collecting tithes just as often 
as he could wring them out of the peasantry, and has been 
making himself generally obnoxious to the Kabyles. The 
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Sultan was forced to remove the governor, and the Kabyles 
have recognized the authority of his successor, Sid Abder- 
ahman Abdel Sadok, the former Kaleefa of Tangier, who 
is noted for his affable disposition. There was very little 
danger to the European residents of the seaport city during 
the troubles, for the Kabyles were quite as well disposed 
toward the Europeans as was the hated governor. 

For a long time the natives have been in a state of indig- 
nation against the Sultan, and this is only temporarily 
suppressed. His Majesty recently removed his brother 
Mulai Ismain from the post of Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, where Mulai Ismain had, by his just decisions, 
acquired general esteem. The Sultan has also appointed 
a favorite younger son, a lad of fourteen, the son of a Cir- 
cassian slave, to the governorship of the city of Fez, with 
a court like that of his father, and it is said that the throne 
is destined for this boy. The elder sons, by legitimate 
wives, are naturally enraged, especially the eldest son, 
Mulai Mohammed, an ill-favored and fanatical Moslem, 
who will certainly contest the accession of the young Gov- 
ernor of Fez to the Sultanship. 

So perhaps the day is not far distant when a serious 
outbreak will force the European powers to take up and 
finally settle the Morocco question ; and no possible settle- 
ment can be imagined that will not bring relief to this 


degraded land. 


The World’s Drink Problem 


VI.—Which? Drink or Race-Extermination ? 
[Continued] 


By Axel Gustafson 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


The preceding paper treated of the spurious individual 
liberty plea—the great drink defense of demagogues and 
Anarchists ; in the present paper another anti-moral suasion 
plea will be considered; viz., that of waiting for public 
sentiment. This plea—that public sentiment is not ripe 
{or prohibition ; that even temperance sentiment is not, as 
a whole, ready for it; and that, therefore, until this is the 
case we must refrain from urging and voting prohibition 
—is pressed alike by the foes and friends of prohibition, 
and stoutly advocated by some of the noblest Christian 
and temperance reformers of our day. They say, in effect, 
“ We are governed by majorities; unless a majority favor 
the law, it will be a dead letter, and that would set back 
instead of advance the cause of prohibition. Hence we 
must wait with prohibition until the majority of the public 
sentiment favors it.” As a result, the mass of temperance 
workers and many prohibitionists dare not advocate, much 
less vote, for it, and some even hesitate to utter the word 
prohibition lest public sentiment be shocked and the cause 
of prohibition injured. 

Public sentiment is the sentiment of the public. Each 
member of that public contributes his or her share to it. 
The only method of creating and educating public senti- 
ment rightly is for individuals to think and act rightly. 
Only thus far are they responsible for public sentiment; 
but that degree of responsibility no one can escape. 
Unripeness of public sentiment should urge all good citi- 
zens to redoubled activity for making it ripe. If prohibi- 
tion is a right thing, praying, preaching, and voting 
prohibition are the means of educating public sentiment ; 
while failing to do so is to assume responsibility for its 
unripeness. Let us remember that public sentiment is 
responsible for the righteousness, not the enforcement, of 
the law. 

This plea of waiting is an un-Christian plea. The 
decalogue is to this day in advance of public sentiment. 
Christ came to earth far in advance of the ripeness of 
public sentiment to receive him. Had he acted on the 
public sentiment doctrine, how many generations yet 
unborn would have had to wait for his coming? 

The statement that majorities rule is both truth and 
fiction. It is true that no community was ever governed 
by a majority, but always by an energetic and iron-willed 
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minority, who know what they want, and how to make the 
majority do their will. But it is a fiction to assume that 
that majority in thus voting expresses its own convictions. 
If the really good, able, and sincere friends of prohibition 
(prohibition of the drink, not merely of the drink traffic) 
would unitedly work with a will, they could—with the 
immense public sentiment that favors prohibition and 
morality—in a short time carry the day. 


LOCAL OPTION 


Local option (of/0, to choose), local choice, local self- 
government. Applied to the drink traffic it signifies the 
right of localities to determine whether licensed sale of 
liquor shall or shall not be permitted in their midst. As 
high license is the outgrowth of local option, so local option 
is of license, in this way: License is granted and enforced 
by local authorities. When the people began to oppose the 
drink traffic, and found the local authorities protecting it, 
they turned to the State authorities for help, and these, 
seeing in such legislation an easy means of escape from 
responsibility for either license or no-license, readily granted 
this request. It has been on trial in this country for some 
sixty years; nearly every State and Territory in the Union 
has tried it, many repeatedly; and at present some thirty- 
two States—including all the Southern—containing more 
than fifty-five of our sixty-two million inhabitants, are under 
local option statutes, 

Local option is claimed as a great temperance measure. 
If that be so, how do we explain the colossal increase in 
the per capita consumption of alcoholic liquors in this coun- 
try, from 797 gallons in 1870 to 15.49 gallons in 1890? 
To further emphasize the failure of local option, let us com- 
pare the per capita consumption of malt liquors in two rep- 
resentative local option States, viz., IJlinois and Ohio, 
with that in two representative prohibition States, lowa 
and Kansas: while the per capita consumption of malt 
liquors in Illinois amounted to 17.968 gallons, and in Ohio 
to 19.740 gallons, the consumption in Iowa was 1.454 gal- 
lons, and in Kansas .o59 gallons. 

But local option has a strong hold upon the public. It 
is said to be democratic and American. The principle of 
local self-government no doubt is, but questions involving 
more than local interests are not of merely local concern— 
not even in the degree they affect the locality—and they 
are properly subject to genera/ jurisdiction in the degree 
that they reach beyond the locality. Absorption of local 
rights by the State leads to despotism, and local arbitra- 
tion in State matters to disintegration and anarchy. The 
evil results of the liquor traffic—those which alone justify 
special interference with it—cannot, as we know, be con- 
fined by /oca/ boundaries, therefore the principle of /oca/ 
option is an inapplicable and improper method for coping 
with the drink evil. “The State is the normal unit of sov- 
ereignty,” says Judge Pitman in his “ Alcohol and the 
State,” “and it is opposed to sound theories of govern- 
ment to transfer to local fractions the decision of a ques- 
tion of such general and far-reaching importance.” And 
ex-Secretary Bayard, while United States Senator (1881), 
pronounced local option “ of very doubtful constitutionality 
and positive inexpediency,” declaring it to be “ quite as 
unsafe” applied to the drink traffic (the mother of crimes) 
as to the punishment of criminals. The principle of local 
option being unsound, the various expediency pleas offered 
in its support must, of course, be unsound. Siill, because 
of the deep hold this method has upon the public mind, we 
will consider these somewhat in detail. 

1. It is said that local option is non-partisan, hence the 
golden mean for union of all enemies of the saloon. Pos- 
sibly, as far as the vote goes ; but how about enforcement ? 
No party is pledged to it, no party responsible for it. En- 
forcement may cost the local officers their place, while non. 
enforcement will only enrage the local prohibitionists. 
Besides, convictions are both costly and difficult, and, when 
secured, the penalties are light, the costs heavy; whether 
acquitted or convicted, the law-breaking liquor-seller, sup- 
ported and protected by the nationally organized liquor 
traffic, is, in the main, victorious. 

2. Local option, it is said, can be secured where prohibi- 
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tion is impossible. No doubt; but the law that cannot be 
enforced, or whose enforcement leads to its abrogation, is 
worthless. 

3. It is asked, “ Is it just and fair that localities ripe for 
prohibition should be compelled to wait till all the rest are 
ready?” Localities ripe for prohibition had better wait 
till they can, get enforceable and permanent prohibition. 
By accepting local prohibition they are likely to lose State 
prohibition. Besides, where does the injustice of this 
waiting come in? Ripeness means that they are compara- 
tively free from the drink traffic, hence able to vote it out ; 
unripeness, that the local drink traffic is too powerful. The 
voting out of the traffic in one locality means shifting their 
burden to those already more heavily weighted. 

4. It is claimed as a fact that local option has freed vast 
areas of rural districts from the drink, and that thus the 
yeoman population—the “ bone and sinew ” of our country— 
have largely been saved from the drink ravages. Wherever 
this has been done, the evil has been transferred to the 
cities. The country people visit the cities. These afford 
rich opportunities of amusement, dissipation, comfort, and 
wealth ; and the country people, ignorant of the dangers 
of city life, fall easy victims to the allurements of the drink, 

Another point is well stated by Professor Scomp in his 
article on local option (Temp. Cyc.) : 

“Local option, like license, makes revenues local, but 
expenses general. As license naturally shifts to the crowded 
communities, its revenues flow to the towns. ‘To purchase 
popular indulgence, these fees are commonly decreed to 
schools and benevolent purposes. Thus it has happened, 
especially in the South, that nearly all the well-supported pub- 
lic schools are in license towns, and depend chiefly upon the 
liquor revenue for sustenance. As a consequence, thou- 
sands of families of our most substantial rural population are 
annually drawn into these towns to enjoy the benefits of 
the schools, and the children are brought face to face with 
the saloons, and grow up under their baleful influence. 
The rural districts, on the contrary, thus lose their bone 
and sinew, their schools are made yet poorer, and their 
industries languish. Thus the system operates to degen- 
erate the people, to crowd the towns, and to depopulate 
and pauperize the country.” 

5. It is claimed that local option, by the local elimina- 
tion of the drink traffic, becomes a natural stepping-stone 
to prohibition. Though it has been tried for sixty years 
all over the States, it has nowhere led to prohibition. And 
as regards its gradual elimination of the traffic, taking only 
the last three years, we find that the total number of those 
connected with the liquor business increased from 207,769 
in 1889 to 254,469 in 1891. 

6. It is urged that local option, by constantly calling 
public attention to the enormities of the saloon, is a steady 
agitator and educator to prohibition. As local option 
causes neglect of local reforms; as it produces bitterness 
and chicanery of all kinds, boch in politics and society; as 
it is by the masses considered a class measure, suppress- 
ing the poor man’s “pub” but sparing the rich man’s 
club; as it is rarely enforced, and as enforcement (in pros- 
perous localities at any rate) means abrogation, and 
as it never settles the question, it educates the public 
to believe that prohibition does not prohibit, and that 
it is a nuisance, On the other hand, by its equaliza- 
tion of right and wrong, it injures public respect for 
law and order. It splits up into local cliques the prohi- 
bition sentiment that exists in State and Nation, and fos- 
ters local selfishness. When asked to vote for prohibition, 
the local-optionist says: ‘“ Vote out your saloons.” To 
the prohibitionist asking for prohibition, the politician says : 
“Why don’t you vote out your saloons?” When told they 
cannot, he replies: “ If you cannot vote them out of your 
own district, how do you expect the State to do it ?” 

The Constitutional Amendment campaigns—both North 
and South—show that the heaviest majorities against 
amendments were cast in local option counties. In Massa- 


chusetts, for instance, at municipal elections preceding the 
amendment contest, Cambridge gave a majority of 666 
against license ; but she gave 1,638 against the prohibitory 
Quincy downed license with 946 majority ; 


amendment. 
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she also downed the prohibition amendment by 578 major- 
ity. 

Tro sum up: Local option is false in principle; inade- 
quate, burdensome, and demoralizing in practice; it is a 
makeshift which necessitates constant shifting in the qual- 
ity of Jaw, in the execution of law; it is too optional, too 
local, tootemporary. It is an educator to anarchy, making 
the law-breaking liquor-seller the champion of public lib- 
erty and equality in the eyes of the masses; it is a stum- 
bling-block instead of a stepping-stone to prohibition, 
leaving the traffic impregnably intrenched behind the law- 
fully expressed will of the people. It is as senseless and 
mischievous a remedy of the drink evil as it would be to 
try to cure a cancer by cutting it away piecemeal, or small- 
pox by cutting out the pits here and there. 

As to the difference between local option and prohibi- 
tion, local option places license and prohibition upon an 
equal plane, whereas prohibition excludes license. Local 
option is the tree of good and evil, prohibition the tree of 


life. 
The Holy Shadow 


Translated from the French by Ruth Craft 


Long, long ago there lived a saint so good that the 
astonished angels came down from heaven to see how a 
mortal could be so godly. 

He simply went about his daily life, diffusing virtue as 
the star diffuses light and the flower perfume, without even 
being aware of it. 

Two words summed up his day: he gave, he forgave. 
Yet these words never fell from his lips; they were ex- 
pressed in his ready smile, in his kindness, forbearance, 


_ and charity. 


The angels said to God: “O Lord, grant him the gift 
of miracles!” God replied: “I consent; ask him what 
he wishes.” 

So they said to the saint: “Should you like the touch 
of your hands to heal the sick ?” 

“No,” answered the saint; “ I would rather God should 
do that.” 

“‘ Should you like to convert guilty souls, and bring back 
wandering hearts to the right path ?” 

“No; that is the mission of angels. I pray, I do not 
convert.” 

“Should you like to become a model of patience, attract- 
ing men by the luster of your virtues and thus glorifying 
God ?” 

“No,” replied the saint; “if men should be attached to 
me, they would become estranged from God. The Lord 
has other means of glorifying himself.” 

‘What do you desire, then ?” cried the angels. 

“What can I wish for?” asked the saint, smiling. 
“That God give me his grace; with that should I not 
have everything ?” 

But the angelsinsisted: “ You must ask for a miracle, or 
one wi!! be forced upon you.” 

“Very well,” said the saint: “that I may do a great 
deal of good without ever knowing it!” 

The angels were greatly perplexed. They took counsel 
together, and resolved upon the following plan: every time 
the saint’s shadow should fall behind him or at either side, 
so that he could not see it, it should have the power to cure 
disease, soothe pain, and comfort sorrow. 

And so it came to pass. When the saint walked along, 
his shadow, thrown on the ground on either side or behind 
him, made arid paths green, caused withered plants to 
bloom, gave clear water to dried-up brooks, fresh color to 
pale little children, and joy to unhappy mothers. 

But the saint simply went about his daily life, diffusing 
virtue as the star diffuses light and the flower perfume, 
without ever being aware of it. 

And the people, respecting his humility, followed him 
silently, never speaking to him about his miracles. Little 
by little they came even to forget his name, and called him 
only Zhe Holy Shadow. 
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The Saint of Karnar 


From the Spanish of Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan’ 


Translated by Rollo Ogden 


S a girl, the old lady said to me, I wasa 
tiny little creature, very delicate and thin, 
and so pale and ill-nourished that it was 
painful to look at me. Like those plants 
that grow stringy and rickety for lack of 
sun and air, I was wasting away in the 
moist atmosphere of Compostela. I was 
not benefited at all by the prescriptions 

and drugs of the two or three physicians who used to visit 

our house, more out of ancient friendship than profession- 

ally. One of them—and you can see by that how old I 

am—was no less a person than the highly distinguished 

Lazcano. He had a European reputation, in the opinion 

of his fellow-citizens of Santiago. Certainly he was a 

famous surgeon, but he was even more celebrated on 

account of having persisted in the use of the pigtail after 
every other living being had left it off. 

That good man had taken a sort of affectionate interest 
in me, like that of a grandfather. He used to say that I 
was very bright, and even that I would be pretty when I 
had got a little flesh on me and banished my megrims, 
He predicted for me a long life and splendid health, and 
he used to reply to the anxious questions of my mother 
with a little shake of his head and a fillip to the snuff 
caught on his shirt-frill, “* No occasion whatever for anx- 
iety. It’s only nature at work, Sejiora.” 

Oh, but how she did work, though! The creature 
worked like fury. I had passionate and hysterical fits of 
crying, nervous seizures (though they had not got to call- 
ing them by that name in those days), times of hopeless 
melancholy, and, finally, such a complete loss of appe- 
tite that I could scarcely swallow a mouthful. At twelve 
years of age I was as thin as a thread, overcome with pure 
exhaustion. First I stopped playing with other children, 
then [ did not want to go outdoors any more, after- 
wards I could not bring myself to stir inside the house, 
and finally I preferred to stay in bed all the time, gradu- 
ally giving up to my low fever. 

At last my mother became seriously alarmed. The thing 
was getting critical, so much so that the two friendly phy- 
sicians, after giving me a careful examination, frowned and 
screwed up their mouths and held a mysterious conference out 
of which I came—I learned all this long afterwards—wholly 
despaired of. I could hear in the next room the sobs and 
moans of my mother, with the weeping of my oldest sister, 
the whisperings of the servants, and the coming and going 
of officious friends. Soon, however, the well-known tread 
_of Lazcano was resounding in my brain; he used to march 
like a recruit. He came in calling out gruffly that the win- 
dows must be opened, and that the girl must not be left in 
gloom like that ofa funeral. Then he felt my pulse, looked 
at my tongue, touched my forehead, asked the nurses a few 
questions, and, smiling, shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
threatening me with his right hand: 

“All that this creature needs is a good whipping and 
country air and fresh cow’s milk, and she will have no 
more trouble.” 

“ Country air in the month of January !” cried my sister 
in astonishment. “Good heavens! when the wolves are 
about !” 

“ Ask the trees if they shut themselves up in houses in 
the winter-time, and only go out into the fields in the 
spring. Well, my dear little madam, but for our souls we 
are so many trees. The country, the country, I say, and 
don’t talk back to me!” 

Despite my sister's alarm, my mother grasped at the 
hope held out to her by Lazcano, and the journey was im- 
mediately decided upon. It happened that the returns 
from our mountain property were growing beautifully small ; 
our overseer, taking advantage of the fact that we were 
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women, and certain that we would never show ourselves in 
such a wild place, was making ducks and drakes of our mod- 
est inheritance, sending us a smaller and smaller income 
every year. Thus the proposed journey might have a good 
effect on him at the same time that it restored my 
health. 

When the day came, they carried me down-stairs ina 
chair. The carriage was already in waiting in which we 
were to proceed until we met the overseer and attendants 
with the horses to carry us into the mountain region. I 
went along half dead; I scarcely opened my eyes at the 
exclamations of horror drawn from my mother and sister 
by the sight of the head of a revolutionist nailed to a high 
post at the side of the royal road. Then we met our 
mountaineers ; it lacked only two hours of nightfall, and 
the peasants, I do not know whether in good faith or out 
of mischief, urged us to unload our baggage and to mount 
as quickly as possible because the night was coming on, 
the house was a good distance away, and the wolves were 
trooping through the mountains, while highwaymen were 
there by the dozen. My mother and sister, almost crying 
with fear, set out upon their steeds as best they could; as 
for me, they wrapped me in a cloak, and a stout young fel- 
low, who rode a gentle but nimble mule, took me up in 
front like a package, and in that fashion we started. Nat- 
urally, we did not see the shadow of a highwayman nor the 
snout of a single wolf; still, the poor ladies a hundred 
times thought themselves going over their horses’ ears or 
tail, according as they were going down or up the pitches 
of the terrible road; so that, when they found themselves 
in the kitchen of the old house, in front of the rousing oak 
fire, listening to the boiling of the stew of cabbage and 
flour in the great pot, they felt perfectly happy. 

I will spare you an account of the privations they suf- 
fered there. The ancestral home of the Aldeiros, my 
forefathers, was in such a tumble-down condition that the 
birds flew in through the holes in the roof, througa which 
also we could see the sun rise with perfect ease. There 
was not a whole pane of glass in the house. ‘The floor 
was shaky, and the loose boards used to dance the polka. 
The cold was so bitter that we were able to exist only when 
glued to the fireplace, crouched upon the benches of 
blackened oak, and stretching out our benumbed hands to 
the bright flame. Nowthat 1 am old and have seen some- 
thing of the world, I can understand that there was no lack 
of attractiveness in that picture of the mountain kitchen, 
and that a painter or a poet would have been able to make 
a good deal of it. The walls were varnished with the 
smoke, so to speak, and along them were hung the sauce- 
pans and kettles, and the gleaming row of coarse earthen- 
ware dishes out of which we ate. Under the deep arch of 
the fireplace the benches were huddled together, and there, 
grouped, but not promiscuously, we used to gather, masters 
and servants. ‘lhe least decrepit bench was ceded to 
us respectfully. This stood in the place of honor—that is 
to say, against the back of the fireplace, where there was 
shelter from the wind, and where the brands gave off their 
warmest glow ; it was for that reason that the mastiff and 
the cat, good friends in spite of the proverb, used to curl 
up together at our feet. At right angles to ours was 
another long bench, reserved for the overseer’s wife, her 
mother, his oldest son, the herdsman, the servant, and any 
neighbor who might come in to gossip of an evening. 
Several children tumbled about on the floor, and the over- 
seer’s wife always had the baby in her arms. Finally, the 
head of the family, the overseer, used to sit apart on a 
superannuated stool, silently amusing himself in rolling a 
cigar, or in cleaning and polishing for the hundredth time 
the barrel of his rifle. 

I kept on pretty sick, scarcely eating, not able to walk, 
and shivering with cold and fever; but they might have 
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killed me before I would have given up being present at 
the general gathering in the evening. My girlish imagina- 
tion took greater pleasure in that ceremony than it would 
have taken in balls or receptions at the Court. I was 
somebody there, a personage, the center of all attention, 
and the theme of every conversation. One little fellow 
would bring me the bird he had killed that morning in the 
woods ; another would roast chestnuts in the ashes to 
bestow upon me; the overseer’s wife would take out a 
new-laid egg to offer me; the other little creatures would 
present me corn fritters hot from the oven, or would show 
me a lizard stiff with cold, which was recovering its senses 
in the warmth of the flame. Oh, how sorry I was not to 
be strong enough to run over the whole farm with those 
little savages, racing over the frozen ground! If I could 
only get over my sickness, and turn peasant! 

Next to the children, the overseer’s mother-in-law was 
the one who most drew my attention. She was an old 
woman who might have served asa model to a sculptor on 
account of her strongly marked features, which looked as if 
chiseled in granite. Her profile was like an eagle’s, and the 
awful fixity of her eyes (she had been blind for many years) 
added to the solemnity and majesty of her face, and gave 
a double importance, at least in my imagination excited by 
disease, to every word that fell from her lips. The blind 
woman had that wonderful instinct which seems to be 
developed in the other senses when that of sight is want- 
ing; with no one to guide her, she used to go through the 
house, the garden and grounds with perfect ease, scarcely 
feeling her way with her hands; she knew the calves and 
oxen by their bellow, and persons by their smell, I believe. 
In the evenings, at the time of the gathering about the fire- 
place, she talked but little, and always in a grave and 
semi-prophetic tone. When silent, her hands were never 
idle; she used to spin slowly, and the wooden spindle 
would oscillate about her in the air like a pendulum. 

You can guess that this all happened a tremendous 
while ago, but I still remember a great many of that old 
woman’s sayings. As long as I live I shall never forget 
the echo of her voice when she led the prayers of the 
rosary. Never have I heard any one pray in that way, in 
that tone, as of one asking that his life be spared, or beg- 
ging for something which he needs in order not to die on 
the spot. As you very well know, the rosary is usually prayed 
through half asleep, merely by rite; but the blind woman, 
as she repeated the prayers, revealed a spirit and ardor 
which would fill one’s eyes with tears. 

One night my sister had the idea, to relieve her te- 
dium, of gossiping at length with the blind woman, or, 
rather, of dragging conversation out of her by spoonfuls, 
since her taciturnity allowed no more to be hoped for. 
They talked about supernatural occurrences and miracles. 
Among various inquiries regarding witches, souls from the 
other world, and gatherings of evil spirits, came out this one : 

‘* Sefora Maria, who is this Saint of Karnar to whom 
you pray at the end of the rosary? Is she some image? 
For I believe Karnar is only a little way from here, and 
very likely has its church arfd images.” 

“An image? She does look like one,” |replied the 
blind woman, in an emphatic tone. 

' * But what is she, really ?” 

“ She is an image, but wholly of flesh, if you will excuse 
the word. And if the dear young lady wants to be cured, 
let her go there. It is God in heaven who gives health. 
Without God in heaven, doctors are only—” 

Far from satisfied with this imperfect explanation, and 
seeing that we could not get another word out of the old 
woman about the affair, we applied to the overseer’s wife, 
and obtained all the particulars we desired. We found 
out that Karnar is a parish in the heart of the mountains, 
four leagues farther in than our house at Aldeiro. I have 
since been told by some learned friends that the name of 
that little village is noteworthy, as, like all those beginning 
with “ Karn,” it is of purely Celtic origin. It was there— 
not in the church, but in her own house; not in heaven 
and upon the altars, but living and breathing—that the 
Saint was to be found; the only one, according to the 
blind woman, that could cure me. 
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“ But why do you call that woman a Saint?” asked my 
mother, with the restrained eagerness of one cherishing a 
hope, distant and absurd though it be. 

“Why, my dear mistress!” protested the overseer’s wife, 
greatly shocked, as if she had heard a heresy of the most 
flagrant kind, “and isn’t she a Saint? There is not a 
more genuine one in glory. Tell me if you don’t think 
she is a Saint, when you know that her body is already 
just like that of an angel in heaven! Just think how 
wonderful—she neither eats nor drinks! For fifteen years 
she has taken no food except the divine Host of our Lord 
every week, All she has to do is to lay her hands upon a 
person, and, even if he is dying, up he leaps and begins to 
run. Why, we are seeing things like that all the time, as 
God hears me!” 

“Did you ever see her cure any one?” insisted my 
mother. 

“Yes, madam my mistress, we have seen her, praised be 
the blessed God! Along about Saint John’s day, you 
must know, the red cow was going to die on our hands— 
all puffed up like a bag, owing to something she swallowed 
with her food; it must have been a salamander, or I do 
not know what poisonous thing. Well, as we still had the 
stub of the taper which we had lighted before the Saint, 
we lit it again—and the moment we lit it, what does the 
red cow do but begin to grow smaller, get rid of her trouble, 
and drink and browse just as before !”’ 

My sister almost exploded with laughter at the cure of 
the red cow. But two days afterwards I had such a pro- 
longed fainting-spell that my mother, seeing me cold and 
breathless, gave me up for dead. But when I came to 
myself, covering me with kisses and tears, she whispered 
in my ear: 

‘“* Now, don’t say a word to your sister—not a syllable. 
I am going to take you to the Saint of Karnar to morrow.” 


We had to travel in the same way as before—my mother 
curled up on her pack-saddle, and I at the saddle-bow of 
the overseer’s son. For escort we had a file of servants, 
armed with sickles, halberds, clubs, and muskets. Just as 
we were leaving behind us the outskirts of the village, and 
were entering upon a path which skirted the little river 
and led on to the pass, or throat, of the mountains, where 
the ascent to the fields of Karnar began, an erect and 
majestic figure rose before our eyes. It was the blind 
woman! ‘To our great surprise, she said that she wanted 
to go with us, and proposed to do the four leagues on foot. 
It was useless to tell her that she would be tired out, that 
the road was but a mass of rocks, that the cold would be 
dreadful, and that she would not be of the slightest use to 
us in Karnar. She would listen to no reason. Her reply 
was always the same: 

“T want to see the miracle, young lady. 
the miracle.” 

The overseer was doubtless accustomed to the obstinacy 
of his mother-in-law, for he looked at me and shrugged his 
shoulders, as much as to say, “If she insists upon it, there 
is nothing to do but to let her have her way.” 

So she took her place between two of the guides, in 
order that they might direct her by voice and hand, and 
set out with the cavalcade. 

I was so sick all the while that, to tell the truth, I cannot 
recall very accurately the ups and downs of the road. I 
remember that it seemed to me very rough and hard; I 
know that we crossed waste and gloomy plains, that we 
climbed up sheer and almost perpendicular mountains, 
that we were buried in an oak forest, that we trod upon 
snow, even forded a river, and that finally we reached a 
valley, comparatively pleasant and beautiful, where a dozen 
and a half of huts clustered at the foot of the humble 
church. Night was falling when we arrived. My mother 
had taken the precaution to bring food with her, since 
hotel or lodging-house was not to be thought of in that 
region. We besought the parish priest to allow us, as a 
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special favor, to pass the night in the rectory. He was 
doubtless accustomed to the visits caused by the fame of 
the Saint, for he received us politely and without the least 
hesitation, and offered us two good clean beds, and straw 
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for the horses and shelter for the men. The Saint we 
could see the next morning, so the priest informed us. He 
added, with a smile, “I will provide you with tapers, 
ladies. The Saint is a good woman. It is a fact that she 
eats nothing; I am certain of that. We’ll go there together. 
But you’ll hear mass first, won’t you? That’s right; by 
hearing mass and feeding barley one loses nothing on a 
journey, as the proverb says. Now you must seek rest, 
for you must be all worn out.” 

As we lay down in our bedroom, I remember that my 
mother said to me secretly, as she carefully tucked me in: 

“Do you seethis? It’s a half-onza. You are to give 
it to the priest in the morning, for the mass. That’s the 
only way we can pay him forhis hospitality. And you are 
to take the communion, and confess—we’ll see if the 
Virgin will not cure you, my dove.” 

I do not know why my mind was so affected by the idea 
of confessing to that young little priest, so attentive and 
good-humored ; but, at any rate, I rebelled, and said, with 
unlooked-for energy : 

‘‘T won’t confess, mamma, I won’t confess ! 
see the Saint, but I don’t want to confess.” 

Observing that I was almost crying, and fearing that I 
might do myself harm, my mother soothed me, saying, 
gently : 

“ There—you needn’t confess, then; I will confess in 
your place. But it would be better if you would confess ; 
for if God is to do anything for you—” 

“No, no, I don’t want to confess!” As I uttered these 
words, with increasing disturbance, the blind woman, who 
had been crouching in a corner to rest from the fatiguing 
journey, suddenly rose, and, as if lighted by a swift intui- 
tion, came straight to my mother, put her hard and bony 
hands upon her shoulders, and said, in a terrible voice: 

“ Not the priest! Madam my mistress, leave her to the 
Saint and to God in heaven! The Saint—and nothing 
more !” 

No doubt it was this little incident that led that enthusi- 
astic woman to the strange action which she performed as 
soon as we had fallen asleep, utterly tired out. She must 
have imagined that the intervention of the priest would 
take from the Saint all her merit and virtue. That is the 
way I look at it now, and I believe that the blind woman, 
in the extreme religiosity of an uneducated person, rebelled 
against the idea that there might be any intermediary 
between the soul and God. Otherwise, how can her 
venturesome act be explained? I was sleeping profoundly 
under the warm covers, but awoke when I felt chilly, as if 
the outdoor air was blowing in my face. It even seemed 
as if the rain was spattering over me. At the same time I 
perceived that I was being carried along by some strange 
force, which was hurrying me over a road as black as a 
wolf’s mouth. My sensations were so startling, and such 
a fear took possession of me, that I struggled and cried 
out. But I heard a hollow voice, the voice of the blind 
woman, which said to me: 

“ Be quiet, dear young lady, for we are going together 
to the Saint. Be quiet, for you are going to be cured.” 

I relapsed into silence, overcome with fright or joy, I do 
not know which. The person who was carrying me in her 
arms walked swiftly on, stumbling occasionally, and stop- 
ping at times, doubtless in order to get her bearings. But 
I soon heard her hand knocking at a wooden door, and her 
loud voice crying out impatiently, “Open !” 

The door was opened, and I perceived a room, or rather 
a sort of gloomy hovel, lighted up by a wax taper in a long 
candlestick. At the time I was in no condition to under- 
stand anything; I was like one beholding a portentous 
apparition, who takes no account of his feelings, and 
knows not what to expect. The Saint of Karnar was 
before me. 

Upon a bed which was very poor, though much superior 
to the coarse shakedowns of the peasants, against the pil- 
lows covered with white linen, I saw a head, a human face, 
which I cannot describe except by repeating a phrase of 
the blind woman’s, and saying that it was an image of flesh. 
The face, with a yellowish tinge like that of marble, 
motionless, adherent to the bones, had a sort of ecstatic 
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expression. The eyes looked inward, as do those in the 
sculptures of San Bruno. The lips quivered feebly, as if 
the Saint were praying; the crossed and clasped hands 
confirmed this supposition of perpetual prayer. One 
could not guess at the Saint’s age ; her transparent visage, 
the diaphanous quality of her skin, made her look like 
neither a girl nor an old woman, but like a vision, in 
every sense of the word—a vision of the supernatural 
world. 

A middle-aged peasant and his wife, who were watching 
by the bed, held out to me silently a taper which they had 
just lighted. I took it in equal silence, and the woman, 
going up to the bed and crossing herself, threw back the 
covers, drew aside some cloths, and my horrified eyes 
gazed upon the body of the woman whose only nourish- 
ment was the Host. I say body—I should have said 
skeleton! Death, as painted in the pictures of mystics, 
has those same arms, of bones only ; that sternum, where 
every rib can be counted ; those thighs, where the head of 
the femur stands out so prominently. Still, in spite of all 
this, the Saint of Karnar did not frighten me; on the con- 
trary, she inspired me with the desire which is awakened 
in believing souls by the decayed relics of martyrs. Around 
her bony and faded face I thought I could see a nimbus, a 
light, something like that atmosphere in which the Con- 
ceptions of Murillo are painted. Do not attribute this 
to romanticism, or anything of the kind; it is the simple 
truth, for to-day I see the same thing that I saw then, and 
I perceive that the Saint of Karnar was beautiful. I repeat 
it, she was very beautiful, so much so as to inspire me 
with a mad and burning desire to kiss her. 

I was very feeble, as I have told you. I felt as if I was 
going to swoon a few moments before. I was able to do 
absolutely nothing. But suddenly—and don’t you imagine 
that it was simply a childish illusion—suddenly I feel 
within me a force, an impulse, a spring which is lifting me 
from the floor. Full of elasticity and rejoicing, I rise, 
cross my hands, lift my eyes to heaven, and go straight to 
the Saint and eagerly leave a kiss upon her forehead. The 
Saint partly opens her mouth, murmuring some indistinct 
words which, they afterwards told me, must have been 
“God save thee, Maria!” But, pshaw! I shall always 
vow that what she said was, “ God cure thee, my daughter !”’ 
A rush of happiness fills me ; I feel that inside there some 
disorder or other of my organization is being set right ; 
that life is coming back to me impetuously, like a torrent 
when the dam is broken, and I begin to dance and 
pirouette, crying out, “Mamma, mamma! Thank God! 
I am well !” 


Dr. Lazcano, he of the'pigtail, was simply furious when in 
our overflowing joy we told him of what had occurred. 

“That crazy old fanatic might have killed you, my 
daughter! It was a fearful imprudence. But since it did 
you good, why, if you will split yourself with gladness, do 
it! It is all plain enough, though—a shock like that. 
Perfect nonsense about your Saint! The Archbishop has 
already had that Saint brought to his notice, and he is 
afraid she is nothing but a swindler, and is going to send 
two doctors and two theologians to Karnar—learned and 
cautious men—to watch her, and see if it is true that she 
doesn’t eat. As far as I am concerned, I know well 
enough what is the matter with her, without seeing her. 
The woman was working, baking bread or something, and 
she goes out one day all in a sweat, falls into a paralysis, 
and has gone on wasting away. The case is strange, but 
there is no miracle about it. If I could make the autopsy, 
I warrant you I’d find something more than the Host in 
her stomach! Her little trick must have been—but 
there! God preserve me from getting into a scrape of 
that kind! Father Feijéo had trouble enough for having 
unmasked two or three alleged wonder-workers !” 

“ Senor de Lazcano,” put in my mother; “ the girl—is 
she better, or is she not?” 

“Of course she is. Anybody can see that. A fine 
question! What a woman you are! The girl is over 
her trouble; but I remain of my own opinion, just the 
same.”’ 
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The Home 
The Basis of Life 


The basis of perfection is harmony ; and harmony is not 
an accident, but the perfect observance of and obedience 
to a law—the law of proportion. 

Nowhere does this law show its strength more than in 
the adjustment of the family expenses to the income. 
There can never be a harmonious family life where the 
balance is on the wrong side of the ledger. Moral degen- 
eration is the one result. It may not lead to the services 
of a sheriff, the hoisting of the auctioneer’s flag, but it turns 
freedom to slavery. Not only must the proportion be perfect 
between the expenses and the income, but it must also be 
so between the demands of society, education, clothes, and 
the table. If charity absorbs more than its share of the 
whole, it loses its own beauty and becomes a blemish instead 
of an ornament. Education purchased at the expense of 
health is never the power it would be if it held its place in 
the relation of a part to a whole. Children who are edu- 
cated at the expense of a father’s and mother’s rights never 
bring into the battle of life the strength that they would 
bring if they wrestled with the question to the point of 
bearing their share of the burden. 

But the lack of harmony in most homes is due to the 
sacrificing of essentials to non-essentials. The parlor is 
decorated at the expense of the kitchen, the home toilets 
are sacrificed to the public toilets, entertainments are given 
at the expense of the family table, the health of the mis- 
tress is sacrificed to save servants’ wages, and self-respect 
is less regarded than the neighbors’ opinions. The chief 
sacrifice is that peace of mind for which even the eloquent 
Apostle failed to find a fitting expression. 

What a paltry thing life is when it is lived without inde- 
pendence, without truth! How can there be develop- 
ment where there is sham? where every hour is an effort 
to cover up the deceit of the preceding hour that it may 
be prolonged? Yet does not this represent many home 
lives? Is it not true that the inside, the core, of the family 
life is sacrificed to produce effects that in the end bring 
only ridicule? How can we maintain a true family life, 
harmonious because truth is its foundation and keystone, 
unless every part is balanced and in its true place? Where 
there is proportion there is knowledge and a satisfied con- 
science, and that means harmony; without it there must be 
‘discord, and that means disunion, estrangement. 


Superfluous Machinery 


By Frances M. Ford 


At this season of the year all the machinery of woman’s 
world is in full motion, and it is running under greater press- 
ure than it did a year ago. Ideals of home life grow more 
exacting for most of us; social duties change their form 
but multiply their demands; opportunities for missionary, 
temperance, and philanthropic work increase in scope and 
grow varied in direction year by year. Thoughtful women, 
warned by the constant failure to make the supply of time 
and strength equal the demand for them, are asking, 
“What may I leave out?” One standpoint for a discussion 
of that question is this: 

A large portion of the energy expended in Christian 
work, so called, goes into mere machinery. We are justly 
proud of the perfect organization of our public work. 
There is economy and power in it; but the machinery that 
was intended to lighten our work may become bulky and 
burdensome if there is too much of it; its noise and clatter 
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may become confusing. Our Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, for instance, has thirty-two distinct lines of 
work; each branch is in the hands of the local committee, 
which reports to a county superintendent; the county offi- 
cer applies for instruction to the State superintendent, 
while she in turn is responsible to the National superintend- 
ent of the branch of work, whatever it may be. Now, this 
is admirable to look upon; State and National conventions 
are crowded with interesting reports, and we are assured 
that such a method of operation prevents waste. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the work of reformation, 
education, or prevention of drunkenness actually accom- 
plished is commensurate with the effort required to direct it. 

A friend keeps a pot of hot coffee in her kitchen when 
the thermometer is at zero, in order that the grocer and the 
butcher calling for orders may be refreshed and warmed 
without recourse to beer. Another friend manipulates 
committees, collects statistics, writes reports. The one 
actually prevents a certain amount of drinking; the other 
helps to run the great machine that seeks to prevent it. If 
more women were busy in the first work, there might be 
fewer required for the second. 

Again, the societies within the church are too numerous. 
Our very babies belong to Mission Bands, Pansy Societies, 
Ministering Children’s Leagues, and Junior Christian En- 
deavor Societies. Every association in our day must have, 
not only a leader, but a secretary, a treasurer, and a set of 
committees ; it must be auxiliary to the larger circle, and 
very possibly it requires a published paper to spread abroad 
its doings and its needs. The noise of the Annual Meet- 
ing resounds through the land from November to May, and 
a woman of wide interests is rarely without an opportunity 
to go somewhere as a delegate, or to spend equivalent time 
and strength in entertaining some other delegate. More- 
over, the amount of money expended in all this is enormous. 
It must reduce somewhat that available for actual work. 
Outside of religious bodies the movement toward extra 
organization is no less marked. Women’s clubs, having 
social and intellectual aims merely, have united in a federa- 
tion of clubs. A few young ladies in the suburbs of New 
York recently founded a boys’ club, It was scarcely in 
operation when they were urged to bring it under a na- 
tional organization of boys’ clubs. At the Council of 
Women held in Washington a year ago, one hundred na- 
tional associations were heard from, and it was stated with 
great enthusiasm that there were “ more to follow.” 

It is quite time to inquire how much of this machinery 
is necessary. We are certainly more prodigal in the use 
of it than men are. The American Board, for instance, 
has one headquarters, one set of officers, one annual meet- 
ing. ‘The Woman’s Board has three divisions, with full 
quota of officers for each; one of these divisions has 
twenty-two “ Branches,” each provided with the usual offi- 
cers, and having its annual meeting, besides neighboring 
meetings in which churches within a convenient radius 
unite. The officers of these branches are heavily burdened 
with the correspondence and other work required, not by 
the needs of missionaries, but because of routine work, 
meetings, programmes, etc. 

Again, different machinery to do the same work is waste- 
ful. I know a church where the Ladies’ Home Mission- 
ary Society sent last year a box to a freedmen’s school. 
The Missionary Committee of the Christian Endeavor 
Society sent another to a similar school, while the Chil- 
dren’s Band gathered dolls and toys fora third. Of course 
each of these operations enlarged the annual report of the 
parent society ; but reports, like figures, sometimes mislead. 
These three boxes equaled but one satisfactory and sub- 
stantial gift, and union of effort would have promoted 
enthusiasm and lessened freight and other expenses. We 
should cultivate’the idea of co-operation in the church 
itself, and jthis is likely to be lost in the ramifications of 
our many societies. 

But it will be said at once that, of course, a vast amount 
of strength must be expended simply to keep things going ; 
that numbers generate enthusiasm; that the influence 
upon laggards and discouraged ones of a great convention 
is worth all it costs ; that published reports and other lit- 
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erature promote interest. All this may be true, but is 
there no “ more excellent way” to produce these results? 
The farmer does not put steam-power into operation to 
thresh a peck of beans. It is not necessary, in order to 
help “the least of these,” be he sufferer or criminal, that 
we should apply for instruction to our superior officer, while 
she in turn sets in motion a train of correspondence and 
consultation concerning him. Indeed, we may be the 
more successful in his case if we act simply as women im- 
pelled by generous impulse or by pity. The slightest hint 
of professionalism or of duty to a society pledge, whatever 
be behind it, may render our effort void of power. We 
must, indeed, organize to prevent imposition, to increase 
efficiency, to stimulate interest, but our innumerable wheels 
within wheels bring a danger that we put our energies to 
such severe use to keep them moving that we have neither 
strength nor intuition for simple service. 


% 


Different Points of View 


One sometimes is inclined to think that a missionary’s 
life is one of intense seriousness. While it is and must 
be an earnest life, and one where pathos is excited much 
more often than laughter, still revelations come which can- 
not fail to move to laughter. One old lady who had been 
under the care of a philanthropic society for some time— 
under its care more in a friendly relation than financially 
—suddenly came into what was for her a small fortune. 
What she would do with her money was a subject of 
anxiety as well as interest, but the old lady continued in 
her old way of life. When questioned, she announced 
that she did not expect to change it—she was used to it; 
“but there was one thing that she should get now that she 
had wanted all her life. She could get it now without 
being extravagant; and that was a bottle of real nice per- 
fumery!’’ It had been the want of her whole life. 

A woman whose needs had demanded the financial aid 
as well as the protection of a benevolent society became 
ill. The missionary who had that district in charge 
brought the case to the attention of some charitable ladies, 
who provided the invalid with a nurse and delicacies. 
When she was thoroughly convalescent, these ladies pre- 
sented her with a five-dollar bill to help her until she could 
once more earn her own living. The missionary called 
shortly after, when the woman, with childlike delight, went 
to a closet and brought out a new and beautiful gay bon- 
net. ‘ There!” she said, her face radiant with delight ; 
“don’t you think that’s pretty? All my life Ihave wanted 
a bonnet with a feather in it, and when I got that five 
dollars all at once, I said to myself that that was my 
chance to get it. The man asked seven dollars for it, but 
I told him five was all I had, and he let me have it for 
that. Wasn’t he good?” It was useless to comment, and 
the joy of the woman in her new possession put even a 
greater seal on the missionary’s lips. 

Another story that is told has a somewhat different 
ending. A woman who had struggled very hard to sup- 
port herself, at length concluded that death was better 
than life, and she resolved to commit suicide. When 
everything was prepared, it suddenly occurred to her that 
her body would be buried hastily by the public authorities 
in a pauper grave. She decided at once that she would 
not commit suicide until she had saved money enough to 
pay the expenses of a decent funeral, and she at once went 
to work. When the specified sum was saved, she con- 
cluded that it would be quite as well to live and enjoy it 
as it would to kill herself and be buried with it. She sud- 
denly found herself a capitalist, and the self-respect which 
this consciousness gave her increased her ambition and 
illuminated her hope, and she is to-day living in decency, 
with the comforting thought that when life does end she 
has more than enough laid aside to bury her. While there 
is something gruesome in this story, it seems almost as if 
it would be well to start this woman on a missionary tour 
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among the poorest of the wage-earning women to prove to 
them the value of accumulating money. 


Adjustability and Adaptability 


There recently appeared on the lecture platform in New 
York a very attractive woman who at one of her lectures 
promised to give a description of her sixty-five-cent dress. 
Naturally, this announcement drew a number of women to 
the lecture, for the lecturer was known to be not only 
clever but artistic. She came on the platform in a curi- 
ously brocaded pink silk, very artistic in texture, and made 
in a style peculiarly adapted to the figure of the wearer. 
Her hair, which was short and fluffy around her face, was 
gathered into a little Psyche knot in the back, the curls 
held in place by a wreath of pink coral. Not one woman | 
in a hundred could wear that dress, and every woman 
agreed with the lecturer when she said that this dress was 
made for her and for no one else. She advised every 
woman to do just what she had done—study her style, or 
get a modiste who would study her style, and then have 
her clothes made on these particular lines. At last she 
came to the sixty-five-cent dress, and she told, in the bright- 
est, most graphic way, of passing through one of the stores 
rapidly and having her eye caught by the softness in color 
and texture of a piece of cotton lying on one of the coun- 
ters. She stopped to ask the price. It was five cents a 
yard. She bought the whole piece, and had it sent home. 
The material was cheesecloth. As the lecturer stood 
there, with her graceful gestures and] the little bird-like 
poises of her head, it seemed quite possible that cheese- 
cloth or buckram could be made beautiful on her. She 
then described how she made that dress, prefacing it with 
this remark: “ When scissors were invented, art in dress 
went out.” And so she described the running together of 
breadths, the putting in of drawing-strings, rounding the 
neck, and just running it up for the sleeves, and tying 
them with white ribbons, and the dress was finished. The 
money value of the sixty-five-cent dress went almost to 
zero when the lecturer said that it was necessary for her to 
have about sixty of these dresses to get through the year. 
Of course they were worn only in the house. 

Why is it that, while we admit that Greek art and Greek 
literature represent their own age, we do not claim that 
perfect imitation of the Greek arts would represent the 
art of to-day? So it seems with the Greek dress. It was 
adapted to the life the women lived; it expressed the 
home life of the period; and that is just what we need 
to-day—a style of dress adapted to our individual needs, 
and to the needs of the special occasions on which we wear 
the dress. The beauty of the Greek line none with artistic 
sense disputes; and yet who would dare wear a Greek 
dress on a March day in the streets of any of our Eastern 
cities ? 

The other day a musical critic, in writing of a concert 
where the principal performer was a woman pianist, before 
he discussed her skill as an artist, discussed her genius in 
dress, saying something like this: “ As she took her seat 
at the piano, one was struck with the beautiful adaptability 
of the costume worn to the figure of the wearer and the 
position she was about to take at the piano. She did not 
look like a sausage stuffed into its case.” Now, that is just 
the trouble with our dress to-day. Most of us resemble 
sausages stuffed into a case—perfectly rigid figures from 
the hips to the top of the vertebra, the neck held tightly 
in a collar that resembles nothing so much as an instru- 
ment of torture, above this daggers of metal worn to keep 
a perfectly flat hat without any crown on the top of the 
head. Perched on the top of this hat, “fore and aft,” as 
a nautically inclined gentleman remarked, are some stiff 
ribbons or stiff bunches of feathers, which only add to the 
discomfort of the wearer by the resistance they make to 
the wind. A face-veil, with dots large enough to put out 
one’s eyes, is tied over the face. Gloves with the wrists 
coming well down toward the thumb, which must hold 
several pounds’ weight out of the mud with one hand while 
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the other hand grasps a large purse—in which, if one 
believes the newspaper criticisms, a modern bathing-suit 
could be crowded—an umbrella, and sometimes a muff, 
complete the costume, and this is what we call dressing ! 
“ Life” wittily said not long ago that it hoped the day would 
come when clothes would be worn for protection and not 
for concealment. When clothes are worn for protection, 
women will cease to be the ungainly, uncomfortable- 
looking figures that they are to-day on the streets. Not 
one woman in fifty but is trussed and trammeled by tapes, 
by elastics, by bands, and by whalebones, until she could 
not draw a free breath to save her life. She reaches home 
or her destination worn out because of the obstacles she 
has had to struggle with unsuccessfully in her efforts to 
walk, ‘The lecturer referred to was met at a reception, and 
she certainly made a picture. Along’garment of a rather 
peculiar bronze-red, with a cape and standing collar, clothed 
her from head to foot. On her head was a closely fitting 
cap such as we are familiar with in the paintings of 
Ophelia. This was of fancy straw, without a particle of 
trimming, and was held on the head by two little narrow 
strings of ribbon tied under the chin. Bronze boots were 
on her pretty feet. Evidently the garment under this out- 
side one must have been very light of weight, for the 
outer garment was not opened during the time she remained 
in the room. One might question the health of this, but 
the convenience and the beauty of it were beyond cavil. 
Every line was graceful and adapted to the wearer. This 
is the secret of her beauty, and it is this adaptability run- 
ning through her whole nature that gives her her charm. 

It is this that is the secret always of what we term artis- 
tic dressing. Women who wish to be dressed artistically 
and comfortably must learn to think out their costumes, 
and not depend on a tailor or modiste who turns out any 
number of just such costumes as they recommend to you 
and to dozens of other women of varying types every week 


of the year. 


A Contradiction 


It is becoming the fashion to sneer at the afternoon tea, 
and it is a great mistake, for if, in this busy, rushing world, 
the afternoon tea becomes obsolete, one of the pleasantest 
opportunities for greeting and meeting friends will be lost. 
In the first place, comparatively few hostesses have so short 
a list of friends that they could bring them all together on 
any other one occasion. It gives the opportunity for the 
woman of limited wardrobe to enjoy the society that would 
be impossible for her if there were no afternoon teas. One 
cannot but regret that the afternoon tea is taking on 
more and more the form of a reception, but, with our tend- 
ency to make the most of every social opportunity for dis- 
play, this is not to be wondered at. A fad has taken hold of 
some of our would-be fashionable hostesses this year to 
greet their guests as if they had met them for the first time. 
Certainly, if a hostess thinks enough of another woman to 
send her a card for an afternoon tea she should at least 
seem to remember her face and name, and greet her as if 
she were welcome. The writer had a rather unpleasant 
experience one afternoon this winter. She had for several 
years received cards for the receptions ata house where the 
daughter, not the hostess, had called uponher. When the 
cards came for this year, she determined, at whatever cost, 
to accept the courtesy. At considerable expense of time 
and strength, she made a long journey, and when she en- 
tered the parlor felt as though it had been a great intru- 
sion, she was greeted so coldly by the hostess. She 
spoke of this to an intimate friend who was present, and 
the friend solaced her by saying, “ You must greet all your 
friends as though you had never laid eyes on them before, 
and wondered why they came. When you take leave of 
her you will discover the difference in her manner. This 
is ‘the thing’ this winter.” Could anything be more 
absurd ? 


God rights him that keeps silence.—sfrom the Persian. 
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Picked Up 


The patent on granite-ware expires in a year, and itis expected 
that German capital will be invested in this country to produce 
the white enameled ware for cooking-utensils which has super- 
seded tin utensils in Germany. 


It is impossible to consult the paragraphs in any of the wo- 
men’s pages in our great dailies without being struck with the 
wise suggestions contained in them. For instance, one para- 
graph recently advised the placing of a barrel on what was 
called a flour-rack, and then went on to describe what the rack 
is. It is a framework into which the barrel can be set, mounted 
on heavy casters, which not only enables one to move the barrel 
with very little effort and sweep around it, but also prevents 
dampness because of the circulation of air. This at once appeals 
to every intelligent housekeeper. 


There was much discussion, before the appointment of the 
lady managers to the World’s Fair, as to what would be the 
result of appointing such a body, but at a dinner given recently 
the President of the Commission, Mr. Potter Palmer, in the 
course of his remarks said this: “The creation of so large a 
board of lady managers was the cause of much adverse comment. 
The course of that board has justified the action of the Commis- 
sion. It was the first time that our Government had in any 
such way recognized women. The appointment of one hundred 
and fifteen to co-operate with the Commission and to promote 
its development will have manifold results. It has dignified 
woman; a responsibility has been placed upon her outside of 
household cares. It has given weight to her opinions; it has 
opened new avenues to her efforts.” 


It will be remembered that last summer considerable feeling 
was created against the use of grapes because of a preparation 
used to kill insects in the vines—a feeling that resulted in affect- 
ing the profits of the grape-growers, not only for the home mar- 
ket but the foreign market. The Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society took the matter in hand, and have presented a 
report of the conclusions of an analysis made by the chemist of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station of grapes sprayed 
by the chemical preparation condemned by the New York Board 
of Health. The summing up of Dr. Van Syke, the chemist, is: 
“The results obtained from analyzing the grapes, which were 
selected as being the worst that could be found, therefore seem 
to justify the assertion that is simply an absolute impossibility 
for a person to get enough copper from eating grapes to exer- 
cise upon the health any injurious effect whatever.” 


A Washington newspaper correspondent quotes from a letter 
received by Senator Hoar, written by the husband of a woman 
who had formerly held the position of scrubber in one of the 
Department buildings, asking for her reappointment. He 
wrote: “She worked there before for four years. At the 
end of that time her influence died, and she was dismissed.” 
By this the Senator was moved to write to the appointing clerk 
as follows: “Can you resist the pathos of the accompanying 
note? Can you not take pity on a poor woman whose ‘influ- 
ence’ is dead? I am occasionally appealed to by orphans who 
have lost their father or mother, and widows bereft of their hus- 
bands, and parents who have been compelled to part with their 
children. I suppose your heart is well steeled to appeals even 
under such melancholy circumstances, but I think the poor 
woman who survived her ‘influence’ is entitled to your pro- 
foundest commiseration.” 


The use of lamps instead of gas in our day makes the proper 
knowledge of the care of lamps very important. A dealer says 
that the two sources of trouble are dirty burners and badly 
fitting wicks. He gives the following rules for the care of lamps : 
“ The lamps should be trimmed and filled with oil every morning. 
Once a week the oil-container should be emptied out and the 
small amount of dirty oil thrown away. At leastonce a month 
the burners should be boiled for a few minutes in soda and 
water. Be careful that the wicks always fit exactly. If possible, 
when new wicks are required the lamp-burner should always be 
sent to the place where the lamp was purchased to be fitted 
with wicks, for not only is it possible to have the wick too small, 
but it is always quite possible to have it too thin for the burner.” 
This dealer advises a new wick at least once a month. From 
our personal experience we should say that this is not necessary. 
It is said that soaking the wicks in vinegar and then drying 
them thoroughly prevents all chance of smoking. In trimming 
the wick it is advised that the greatest care be used to prevent 
the charred part from falling into the burner. Never turn down 
a wick, this dealer says, allowing it to glimmer. It is meant to 
burn with the flame at full heat, and when allowed to smolder 
it will either smoke or smell, probably both, and as it heats the 
lamp very rapidly it becomes a distinct source of danger. 


Joe 
In Two Parts—I. 
By Jean Dair 


Joe Brown’s first year in Deacon Merrill’s store had just 
expired, and now, as he leaned in the doorway, a feeling of 
pardonable pride swelled in his small bosom. When he 
entered the Deacon’s employ, people shook their heads, 
predicting. that he would not stay a week, but time had 
proved the fallacy of these dismal prophets. 

The store was of the usual type found in small country 
towns ; everything, from a barrel of flour down to a clothes- 
pin, and from a linen duster to a dried herring, could be 
found within its walls. Deacon Merrill also supplied 
Hillsdale with its drugs, chiefly patent medicines of the 
sarsaparilla order; and, last but not least, he was post- 
master. Oh, a mighty man was the Deacon; for was he 
not, in addition, selectman and town clerk? The store was 
not large, but every inch was filled ; and it was whispered 
that there were all sorts of things tucked away in nooks and 
crannies, ready to be brought forth at the proper time. 
Indeed, when the Baptist church was struck by lightning, 
and the pulpit rent in twain, what did the Deacon do but 
produce a pulpit of ancient design from some unexpected 
corner ! 

It was small wonder that such a man was held in rev- 
erence ; and it was considered part of his usual generosity 
and goodness to take such a boy as Joe Brown into his 
employ. 

And Joe? Well, Joe, to tell the truth, was considered a sad 
case by Hillsdale at large. He was small for his age, with 
the reddest head imaginable, and a nose which, unlike that 
of Miss Fox, seemed determined to turn up at everything. 
But, dear me! no one is to blame for the color of his hair or 
the shape of his nose, and it was certainly unkind to set 
poor Joe down as “a miserable little rascal ” on that score. 
When one forgot the red hair and freckles, there was some- 
thing very winning about the gray eyes and sensitive 
mouth ; but the trouble was, they never were forgotten ; 

| and then memory did not stop there, but went back to 
numerous raids on Farmer Snelling’s orchard, to birds’ 
| nests that were periodically robbed, and to certain Fourth 
of July pranks, such as the disappearance of gates, street 
signs, and door-posts. On such points the memory of 
some people was remarkable. It was also held up as a 
strange decree of Providence that Stephen, Joe’s older 
brother—as good a boy as-you could find, and such a help 
to his mother—should be stricken with a severe illness, 
and nearly lose his eyesight, while little Joe seemed to 
flourish-like a green bay tree. 
ut there was one who believed absolutely in Joe, and 
that person was his mother. There was a place in her 
heart for him that not even handsome Stephen, nor pretty 
Annie, nor baby May could fill; a fact that caused Aunt 
Sally Baker—she was “aunt” to the whole community— 
to say, between her pinches of snuff, that there was no 
accounting for tastes, and that Anna Hilton was always a 
queer one, and if it wasn’t so, why in the world had she ever 
married Joseph Brown—and little Joe growing up to be 
his exact image! 

When Widow Brown first proposed to Deacon Merrill 
that her youngest son assist in the store, a more astonished 
old gentleman was never seen. What! Hillsdale traffic 
a upon Joe Brown, a youngster of twelve! Impos- 
sible. 

And so the matter ended foratime. But whether, on 
mature reflection, the Deacon decided that, after all, Hills- 
dale traffic was not what it used to be, or whether he con- 
fessed that he was getting a little old and forgetful— 
remembering that Aunt Sally had twice received pepper 
instead of her cherished snuff—or whether he concluded 
that a partial rest from active labor might be beneficial, I 
am unable to say; but, at any rate, it came about, and one 
summer morning, Joe—his red hair shining like a small 
sun from numerous brushings, his face wreathed in smiles 
—took his place behind the counter. 

All this was a year ago. Even the most crotchety were 
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obliged to confess that he had conducted himself well, 
extremely well; but then a year under Deacon Merrill's 
influence might change the heart of a far greater sinner. 

They acknowledged that it was a great convenience to 
have the mail sorted with such promptness, and all the 
orders taken so quickly and carried out so faithfully. Yes, 
the Deacon was a /ee¢/e forgetful. 

The year was over and Joe was alone, his employer hav- 
ing driven to a neighboring town. It was noon, and the 
July sun poured down unmercifully on the yellow roof 
above. Three flies were crawling up and down the counter 
in hope of finding a stray drop of molasses or a few grains 
of sugar. 

Joe held in his hand the change from the last transac- 
tion of the morning, but he was not thinking of the money, 
nor of the two ladies who had just left. They were sum- 
mer boarders from Farmer Snelling’s, and they had explored 
the little shop with much the same curiosity they would 
have shown in a small museum. | 

But if Hillsdale was interesting to the summer boarders, 
the summer boarders were equally interesting to Hillsdale. 
Their manners, clothes, and speech were duly studied and 
commented upon, and furnished material for many a gossip. 
People who never went to church in the fall and winter 
appeared systematically in the summer. Children found 
a ready market for wild flowers and fresh berries, while 
the mothers added to their savings by taking in wash- 
ing. 

But Joe was thinking of something far more serious at 
this moment. That morning Deacon Merrill had had a 
long talk with him, asking him to stay another year in the 
store, while he had said many things that made his heart 
swell with pride. But just now his heart was heavy. 
Stephen’s eyesight was in a very critical condition, and 
Joe, with all the wisdom of thirteen, decided that the case 
was quite beyond the skill of old Dr. Payson. There was 
another trouble, too, and that was the mortgage on the 
little gray house. It was all paid but one hundred dollars, 
but it seemed to Joe that it might just as well be a thou- 
sand for that matter. Still, the great anxiety at present, 
and the one he knew was killing his gentle mother, was 
the fear that handsome Stephen would be blind. If his 
brother could only go to Boston and see some doctor there! 
thought Joe; but how could that be without money? They 
had barely enough for their needs, and the two dollars he 
earned each week from the Deacon went for fuel and pro- 
visions. Before his eyesight failed him Stephen had been 
very helpful, but now, poor lad! he could only sit in a 
darkened room, with what patience he possessed, waiting 
for the time when, with renewed vision, he could go out 
into the world and make a fortune. Stephen was ambi- 
tious. Deacon Merrill’s store had no attractions for him. 
As Joe leaned on the counter he thought the matter over 
and over. If there was only some way that he could 
earn money outside of store hours! Five dollars would 
buy a ticket to Boston and back, and there must be places 
there where one could be treated free of charge. If he 
could earn five, perhaps the Deacon would pay him a few 
weeks’ wages in advance, and, putting the two together, 
the journey might be brought about. 

The town clock striking twelve brought Joe back to the 
present, and, finding the change still in his hand, he turned 
to the till, counting out the different pieces—fifty-cent, ten, 
twenty-five, and one-cent. 

“ What a bright penny !” he exclaimed, looking down at 
it. ‘I must take it home to May for her little bank.” 

Putting his hand to his pocket, he drew out a dingy 
copper and dropped it into the till in place of the bright 
cent. Then he took up the coin to look at it more closely ; 
he had barely glanced at it before. He gave a little cry, 
and dropped it as if its brightness burned him, while the 
room seemed to swim before his eyes. 

It was no penny, but a five-dollar gold piece, as bright 
and fresh as if just from the mint. 

Five dollars! The words rang in his ears. 
phen could go to the city. 

Joe sat down and went over the details of the morning. 
Yes, he remembered perfectly how it had happened. The 
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ladies had made their various purchases, having just the right 
change for everything. Before going, Mrs. Trevellyan, the 
older one, had turned back for some stamps, putting down 
twenty-six cents—/wenty-six cents, as she supposed, but in 
reality twenty-five cents and a five-dollar gold piece. Per- 
haps by this time she had discovered her mistake, and was 
on her way back. Joe scanned the dusty street, but not a 
person was in sight. And if she never discovered it, he 
mused, why, it was her own fault, and—Joe drew himself 
up to his full height—it was not much. 

“ Joe Brown,” he said, contemptuously, “ you would not 
be so mean.” “ But wait,” said another voice; “she is 
rich, she will never miss it, and if she does she will never 
think of you. She will imagine that she has lost it, or 
that one of the servants—” 

Poor Joe leaned his head on his hand. Yes, Mrs. Tre- 
vellyan was very rich. He had often heard his sister 
Annie repeat Mary Snelling’s words about her wealth and 
charity. She did not often come to the store, being somewhat 
of an invalid; but her pretty niece, Miss Kate Trevellyan, 
often came. Joe stood rather in awe of this young lady 
who appeared so regularly for the mail, evidently confident 
of one thick letter, which he noticed never failed. She 
was so dainty and pretty that she seemed like a creature 
from another world to the boy. But Mrs. Trevellyan, with 
her long black veil, impressed him very differently. She 
was in mourning for her little son, and there was some- 
thing about her sad, sweet face that went straight to Joe’s 
heart. She had always been so kind to him, too, and had 
gone out of her way many times to speak to him and ask 
about his family. This sorely puzzled Joe, for strangers 
seldom paid any attention to him. “ Perhaps her little 
boy was about my size,” he had once suggested to his 
mother. 

If Joe could have overheard a fragment of Mrs. 
Trevellyan’s conversation as she walked back to the farm- 
house, he might have understood. 

“He is very like him,” she was saying. “The same 
gray eyes and funny little mouth. Surely, Kate, you must 
see it ?” 

“To tell the truth, dear aunt,” replied that young lady, 
“ T do of seeit ; but then, you must remember, I only knew 
Harry as a little child. This boy seems so well, and, oh, 
Aunt Eleanor, he is so freckled and his hair is so red!” and 
pretty Kate raised her eyebrows. 

The older lady seemed scarcely to hear. Her eyes had 
a far-away look. 

‘‘T must see more of him,” she said; “I must know all 
about him. He is so young to be in that dingy little 
shop. I hope that pompous old man is kind to him.” 

Meanwhile Joe sat with his head buried in his hands. 
No, the only thing to do was to see Mrs, Trevellyan as 
soon as he could be spared from his duties. ‘“ But Ste 
phen ?” whispered the voice. 

At this point Deacon Merrill appeared in the doorway. 
His Panama hat was tilted on the back of his head. In 
his hand he held a huge bandanna. 

“ Well, Joe,” he cried, “ how’s business? Whew! but 
it’s warm! Who’s been here? And where’s my duster?” 


The Shepherd-Boy’s Tower 


By H. W. Barbour 


That is the name Mr. Ruskin has given to the famous 
belfry that stands beside the great Cathedral and the beau- 
tiful Baptistery in Florence, Italy. The Italians call it 
Giotto’s Campanile—campanile being the Italian word ‘for 
tower or belfry. 

But Giotto and the shepherd-boy were one and the same; 
and as there is a revival of interest in the old Italian 
masters at present, I think you will be interested in know- 
ing something about one of the very earliest of them all, 
who, when he was a boy, watched the sheep on the sunny 
Italian plains, among the Tuscan hills, and little dreamed 
that he should build a tower so beautiful and so enduring 
that hundreds of years later people by thousands would 
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cross the seas to see it, coming from a world which was 
not discovered till two hundred years after he was born. 

But had he known all that, do you think that he would 
have been more painstaking and conscientious, and tried 
to build his campanile more gloriously? I can safely 
answer, no; and it is because he did his work so well and 
perfectly that to-day we all know about him and admire 
his transcendently beautiful tower. 

A great art critic says that all the great masters painted 
and builded and chiseled without any regard to the people 
who might look on at their work. In other words, they 
were satisfied with nothing less than the very best that 
they could do. He says that if you were to have sent for 
one of these immortal painters and asked him to paint a 
picture for some great exhibition to be hung where a crowd 
of people would see it, he would most likely have sent 
you a very indifferent one and not have been at all anxious 
to please; but if a rat had eaten through the wall behind 
your door and you had sent for him, he would come 
and paint a masterpiece there where nobody would ever 
That statement may be a little exag- 
gerated, but it contains a good deal of truth, and when 
you go to Europe you will /ze/ the truth of it in strained 
muscles and nerves, after looking at all the painted ceil- 
ings and the pictures high up on the walls. This same 
Giotto, who was the shepherd-boy and who built the tower, 
and who, by the way, could do so many things well—he 
could work in mosaics and in marble, he could paint and 
build, and do all thoroughly well—painted a little chapel 
in the old church of Santa Croce, the Westminster Abbey 
of Italy, and, though painted over five hundred years ago, 
it is to-day one of the most beautiful chapels in Italy, and 
therefore in Europe ; and high up on the walls, near the 
ceiling, are two of his finest pictures. If you want to see 
them well, and see how perfectly the work is done, you 
must needs go up on a step-ladder to examine them. So 
you see that here is illustrated the fact that the person 
who does absolutely well whatever he has to do, whether 
the work be above one’s head or beneath one’s feet or in 
out-of-the-way places, will have for an audience the learned 
and g pod of future ages, if it is a great work; and no one 
can do great things well unless he has commenced by 
doing all the small things that came in his way well, too. 

When the little Giotto at ten years of age was one day 
tending his sheep, perhaps dreaming of having to be a 
shepherd all his life, a great painter passed by and saw the 
little ragged shepherd-boy making a sketch of one of his 
sheep on the surface of a rock, with only the coarse end of 
a stone to draw the outlines. 

He did this so well that the artist was surprised at the 
talent of the boy, and asked him if he would like to go 
with him and be an artist like himself. The boy joyfully 
answered yes, and so Cimabue went away and asked per- 
mission of the boy’s father to make a painter of his son. 
And then our little shepherd-boy, with his fine Italian eyes, 
used to seeing and taking note of every object around him, 
left the sunny Tuscan hills and the nibbling sheep—but 
perhaps more sorrowfully than all else, the dog that had 
watched the sheep with him by day and bounded home 
with him at night, or else slept in some little hut, boy and 
sheep and dog, huddled together, as is often the case in 
Italy—and went off to study art, little dreaming that he 
would become one of the great painters and builders of 
the world. 

But I must not forget the dog. Giotto must have loved 
his little shepherd-dog fondly, for he has immortalized him 
in stone in one of the medallions of the tower ; and so wise 
has he made him, with such a “ sense of comical responsi- 
bility and mischief in his face, the very quintessence, so to 
speak, of puppydom,” that one feels like patting him on 
the head and commending him for his faithfulness, sitting 
there watching the sheep during five hundred years. The 
medallion, one of twenty-seven which surround the base of 
the tower, represents with great skill the Dwellers in 
Tents, with their flocks. 

Mr. Ruskin says that he lectured once before the Eton 
boys with this dog for his sole subject, and when the pic- 
ture of the dog was shown them the boys all shouted, so 
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true a dog did they find him to be. He says he knows 
but one other dog like this one in method of drawing, or in 
skill of giving the living form without one touch of chisel 
for hair or incision for eye, and that is the dog in the great 
fresco at Assisi, barking at Poverty. : 

Pope Boniface VIII. wanted a great painter for St. 
Peter’s, and sent one of his courtiers to Tuscany to find out 
what kind of a painter Giotto was and what work he had 
done. The messenger stopped at the old city of Siena 
and received designs from painters there, and then went to 
Giotto, expecting to be given a specimen of his best work 
to take back to the Pope. But with one sweep of his 
arm Giotto drew a circle in red ink, and gave it to the mes- 
senger, and could not be persuaded to send anything else. 
However, the Pope accepted the “O” of Giotto, and ever 
thereafter when a thing was well done the people said it 
was as round as the “O” of Giotto. 

Mr. Ruskin says, “ The greatest praise of Giotto is not 
that he painted the purest and loveliest frescos in the 
world, not that he raised above Florence a tower which 
has been the delight of all succeeding ages, but that he was 
the first to show by his work that Art was useful to man, 
not only as a teacher, but as a friend.” He also strove to 
make people see and love the small and hidden things 
that always lie about our pathway. 

Giotto was the great Dante’s friend, and he painted a 
portrait of him on a chapel wall in the old Bargello palace. 
This fresco, together with others of his in Florence, was 
whitewashed over and remained hidden and lost to the 
world for two hundred years and more. 

Mrs. Browning alludes to this portrait of Dante in her 
poem ‘Casa Guidi Windows” when she speaks of Dante 
in the other world, wearing a softer brow 


Than Giotto drew upon the wall for some 
Good lovers of our age to track and plow 
Their way to, through time’s ordures stratified, 
And startle broad awake into the dull 

Bargello chamber. 


An important event happened to each of these two friends 
and famous men while they were yet very young. Giotto 
met his future master and teacher when he was orly ten 
years old; and Dante met the little Beatrice, whom he 
loved all the rest of his life, when he was only eight. 
Neither of them could have dreamed, at that time, of the 
>a gee these events would have upon their future 
ives. 

Giotto was appointed to build the tower, or campanile, 
because he was the great master of sculpture, of painting, 
and of architecture in Italy, and supposed to be without 
a superior in the world. He did not live to see it com- 
pleted, but left it in the hands of such skilled workmen 
as Andrea Pisano, Luca della Robbia, Ghiberti, and 


others. 


Home-made Touches 


Some curious revelations have been made in Boston 
during the ejection and moving of the inmates from the 
condemned tenements. One family were placed in apart- 
ments that had been newly whitewashed. The Inspector 
called shortly after, and found the wall covered here and 
there with dirt. In answer to the question, “ What have 
you done to these walls?” the reply was: “ Well, you see, 
it was so cold and bare like that we just put some smooches 
on the wall to warm it up a bit.”’ 

Would it not be wise to organize a society to distribute 
pictures—a loan collection that should pass from house to 
house and family to family at stated intervals? 

The giving of three prettily bound books to one family 
has resulted in the making of book-shelves that will hold a 
dozen books, and the empty places have been a constant 
source of anxiety to the family. ‘The prices of books have 
been an incentive to economy, The quickest method of 
elevating human beings is by creating wants that in turn 
create divine discontent. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The Vilest Men Exalted 


By the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


We transfer from the New York “Tribune” its report 
of Dr. Parkhurst’s second sermon on Tammany Hall and 
the New York City government. This report has been 
revised for The Christian Union by Dr. Parkhurst. It 
was preached last Sunday (March 13), before a crowded 
congregation, which filled the church to its utmost capacity, 
many being unable to get admittance. The Scripture 
reading which preceded the sermon was the first chapter of 
Romans. ‘The sermon was as follows: 


The wicked walk on every side, when the vilest men are exalted.—Ps. xii., 8. 


It will be well for us, you and me, to come to a full and 
frank understanding with each other at the very threshold 
of our discussion this morning as to the true scope of the 
campaign in which we are engaged, and to which, unless 
all signs are misleading, the hearts of increasing numbers 
are, day by day, becoming enlisted. What was spoken 
from this pulpit four weeks ago was spoken with a distinct 
intent, from which we have not in the meantime swerved, 
and from which we do not in coming time propose to 
swerve, whatever in the way of obstruction, vituperation, 
or intimidation may be officially or unofficially launched 
against us; for the one exclusive aim of the movement is 
to probe, to characterize, and to lay bare the iniquity that 
municipally antagonizes and that neutralizes the efforts 
which a Christian pulpit puts forth to make righteousness 
the law of human life, individual, social, and civic. So that, 
as I apprehend my functions as a preacher of righteous- 
ness, I have no option in the matter. It is not left to me 
to say whether | will do it or will not do it, but to go 
straightway about my business, without fear or favor. 

It is important to recognize just here the purely moral 
intention of the crusade, as security against its becoming 
complicated with considerations that stand aloof from the 
main point. A great many civic efforts have been made 
here and elsewhere that have resulted in nothing, for the 
single and sufficient reason that they have been side- 
tracked—switched off on to some collateral issue—mort- 
gaged to some competitive interest. Suggestions, insinu- 
ations, criticisms that have reached me from various sources, 
some through the press, some through personal corre- 
spondence, make it incumbent upon me to declare 
that what has been said, and what will continue to 
be said, proceeds in no slightest degree from, or sym- 
pathy with, or any interest in, any specific policy, whether 
political, reformatory, or religious, looking to the recon- 
struction of our municipal life. I do not speak as a 
Republican or as a Democrat; as a Protestant or asa 
Catholic; as an advocate of prohibition or as an advocate 
of license. 1 am moved, so help me Almighty God, purely 
and exclusively by the respect which I have for the Ten 
Commandments and by my anxiety as a preacher of Jesus 
Christ to have the law of God regnant in individual and 
social life; so that I antagonize our existing municipal 
administration because | believe that, with all the individual 
exceptions frankly conceded four weeks ago—I believe that 
administration to be essentially corrupt, interiorly rotten, 
and in its combined tendency and effect to stand in dia- 
metric resistance to all that Christ and a loyal Christian 
pulpit represent in the world. 

Now, there is another diversion, side-tracking device, that 
has been operated and that has been operated industriously, 
and which, as it seems to me, has had for its object to con- 
fuse the general mind and so break the force of the indict- 
ment made here four weeks ago; I refer, of course, to the 
presentment made by the February Grand Jury. In that 
presentment the substance of the censure passed upon the 
offending clergyman was that he brought charge against 
an official founded on newspaper report. Why! I said at 
the time that it was founded on newspaper report! So far 
as related to the McGlory matter, it was a hypothetical 
accusation, and was exhibited as a hypothetical accusa- 
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tion. If the papers which published the story at the time, 
and which, so far as I could learn, had remained for weeks 
(six weeks) uncontradicted, misrepresented the case, why, 
then, my accusation, so far as related to the McGlory matter, 
tumbled with it, and that is all of it involved in the very terms 
in which I then recognized the newspapers as my authority. 
If I had failed to indicate my authority, cr if [ had failed 
to indicate that, so far as related to the McGlory business, 
my charge stood or fell with that authority, the case would 
have been different. But, as it is, there seems to me to be 
in the action of the Grand Jury a lack of that frankness 
which I certainly had a right to expect, and which my own 
entire frankness in the Grand Jury room had certainly 
entitled me to receive. The natural, not to say the 
intended, effect of the form under which the presentment 
was made was to produce, upon the minds of such as were 
not knowing to the very phraseology which I used, the im- 
pression that I had been stating as of my own personal 
knowledge matters which upon a little sifting disclosed 
themselves to have reached me only through the avenue 
of the press. 

I cannot feel that to be just, nor can I otherwise inter- 
pret it than as calculated to represent as_ ministerial 
effusiveness and carelessness that which had not an ele- 
ment of extravagance or carelessness in it, and in that way 
covertly to impeach and bring into discredit my arraignment 
of it as needless. Leaving that point, I would like merely 
to interpolate the inquiry, Why was it that an accusation that 
for six weeks had been lying unregarded and untouched in 
the public prints was at once made the subject of judicial 
investigation and carried to the point of presentment when 
reproduced in the pulpit? 

But all of that aside—and I am sorry to have asked you 
to devote a single moment’s thought to a matter that has 
to some degree the appearance of being personal to myself 
—all of that aside, you will remember that the substance 
of the charge that four weeks ago was brought against a 
certain official was that he exhibited a languid interest in 
the conviction of violators of law, and allowed other con- 
siderations to intervene between himself and his official 
obligations. Now, that last is exactly what he has done in 
my Own person since then. I went to him with business 
that pertained to his own department, and he peremptorily 
refused to hold official communication with me. His feel- 
ings toward me personally prevented his fulfilling the 
obligations due from him officially. Now, there is no news- 
paper rumor about this. I speak that I do know and 
testify that which I have seen. And two witnesses are 
ready to bear their testimony to the fact. 

I am a citizen and a taxpayer, and I am refused audience 
with an officer whose salary I as a taxpayer am helping to 
pay, and whose services as an attorney I am entitled to 
avail of. Now, so far as that concerns me personally, of 
course I care nothing about it. It would be as childish as 
it would be wicked to bring into the pulpit personal dif- 
ferences as such. But the point is that, in the transaction 
just referred to, I, as a citizen, could get nothing from an 
officer of the government because, forsooth, I was not “solid” 
with him, Now, that is the genius of the entire Tammany 
business. You cannot get anything from Tammany unless 
you are “solid” with Tammany. A man, though he be work- 
ing night and day for the ennoblement and purification of 
the city he loves, has no rights which Tammany is bound to 
respect. We are obliged and glad to make all possible 
exceptions, and there are many such, but the fact is that 
Tammany, taken as a whole, is not so much a political 
party as it is a commercial corporation, organized in the 
interest of making the most possible out of its official 
opportunity, so that what the rest of us get from Tammany 
we have to get by fighting for it or by paying for it. All 
of which is stated with incisiveness and frankness in the 
last number of “The North American Review,” in which 
the writer says: “Tammany is not a party, and refuses 
allegiance to any. It has no principles or platforms to 
pledge it to duty. It fights only for itself. Its govern- 
mental theory is simple. It counts absolutely on the igno- 
rant, the venal, and the depraved voters, holding them with 
the adhesive and relentless grasp of an octopus. It never 
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alienates the grog-shop keepers, the gamblers, the beer- 
dealers, the nuisance-makers, or the proletariat. Patriot- 
ism and a sense of duty count for nothing in its estimate 
of political forces. Party passion, selfishness, and hopes 
of victory and spoils, are its supreme reliance.” 

And not only does the organization just referred to stand 
as the organization of crime, but it embodies the tyranny of 
crime. There are citizens in this town, abominating the 
whole system, that do not dare to stand up and be counted. 
One of the most striking features of the immense number 
of letters of thanks and encouragement that I have been 
receiving during the last four weeks is the large percentage 
written by people who do not dare to append their own 
signatures ; distinctly in sympathy with everything that is 
true and pure and honest, and yet afraid over their own 
names to put in black and white their sincere views of a 
government whose duty it is to foster virtue, not to drive 
it into hiding. Ido not refer to this for the purpose 
of charging the writers with cowardice. I only adduce 
the fact as a demonstration of the inherent tyranny 
of the civilized brigands who are despotizing over us. 
Only, in that connection, I want to say that now is a 
good time to speak out, an excellent opportunity for moral 
heroism to come to the front and assert itself. Nothing 
frightens so easily as vice. The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth, and they make still better time when somebody 
is pursuing. ‘Time and again during the past weeks, as I 
have, between the hours of twelve and three in the morn- 
ing, sat in the company of women of a class almost too 
disreputable to be even named in this presence, I have had 
the same thing said—that there is not so much doing just 
now, for the reason that everybody is scared. Some things 
have come, and they have a sure presentiment that more of 
the same sort is on the way. The scattering feathers and 
the plaintive peepings indicate that the shots are striking 
into the quick. 

I have strongly to emphasize the fact, even at the risk 
of being repetitious, that my interest in this is due solely 
to the obstruction that such a condition of affairs puts upon 
my work as a preacher of righteousness. You cannot have 
men even of tainted reputation (saying nothing of charac- 
ter) high in municipal authority, without that fact working 
the discouragement of virtue and the reduction of moral 
standards. It is a pretty trying state of affairs for such as 
are attempting to improve the moral condition of our young 
men, in particular, to have officials high in power against 
whom the most damning and excoriating thing that can be 
done is to publish their history. 

Awhile ago the treasurer of a certain bank down-town, 
who was not even suspected of being dishonest, but whose 
name, through no fault of his own, had become associated 
with a disreputable firm, was thrown out of his place. 
The reason stated by the directors was that, while they 
cordially and unanimously recognized the integrity of the 
treasurer, they could not afford so to jeopardize the interests 
of the bank as to have associated with them a man who 
was tainted even to the slight degree of being mentioned 
in connection with dishonest dealing. Now, that is the 
way you run a bank, That is the style of condition that you 
impose upon candidature for places of official trust. I am 
not here to criticise those conditions. But when you 
come to run a city, with a million and a half of people, 
with interests that are a good deal more than pecuniary, 
and a city, too, that is putting the stamp of its character 
or of its infamy upon every smaller city in the country 
through, then you have not always shrunk from putting 
into places of trust men who are ex-dive-keepers and 
crooks and ex-convicts, and men whose detailed written his- 
tory would draw tremblingly near the verge of obscene 
literature. 

The charge has been brought that the kind of discourse 
that was given here four weeks ago was entirely general, 
and was not characterized by that definiteness or by that 
sharpness of detail that would commend it to the interest 
or the confidence of a judicial mind. Now, details, I con- 
fess, were the last thing that I supposed that the virtuous 
people of this city would need, or that the administration 
would want. It was with some surprise, therefore, that I 
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{nderstood that it was officially stated in the Stevenson 
“ Slide ” case that, while ministers like myself were willing 
enough to sit in their houses and vituperate the city govern- 
ment, it was impossible to get them to procure evidence 
that would help to convict suspects of violation of laws. 
As I say, this was something of a surprise ; for, while I 
knew that the city government had allowed the ladies to 
teach them how to sweep the streets, I did not imagine it 
would be considered a part of my ministerial duty to go 
into the slums and help catch rascals, especially as the 
police are paid nearly $5,000,000 a year for doing it them- 
selves. But it is never too late to broaden your diocese. 

I therefore selected seven names of parties that I 
imagined might occasionally forget themselves and be 
guilty of the violation of the excise laws, put evidence- 
takers on their track, and, having secured evidence such as 
my counsel deemed sufficient, went to the District Attorney 
in the interview above described. Opportunity of official 
intercourse being denied me (I omitted just now to 
mention the fact that the seven names selected were of 
parties that are away up in the confidences of Tammany 


counsels)—opportunity of official intercourse bring denied 


me, my lawyer put the names of the parties before the 
District Attorney, which he politely returned and said that 
we could take them before the Grand Jury, and that he 
would secure us the opportunity. I was admitted to the 
Grand Jury, but, upon stating my errand, was courteously 
informed that attending to such matters was not exactly in 
their line, and was invited to move on, and first try my 
luck with the police court. Application was therefore 
made to the police court, and warrants were obtained. 
That was the first gleam of hope that broke upon us, and, 
down to date, it is the last gleam. The case was put over 
till last week Monday. On Monday we all gathered again 


at the Tombs, counsel and witnesses, only to have the ~ 


Judge tell us that we could come around this week Tues- 
day. I said four weeks ago that our municipal administra- 
tion showed a languid interest in the conviction of crimi- 
nals. I was taunted with dealing in generalities. Now 
there is a specification—seven of them; go put them along 
with the Grand Jury’s presentment. 

Well, the work of gathering evidence thus begun grew 
upon me in interest and fascination. Last Sunday, there- 
fore, while we were quietly studying and praying over the 
matter of foreign missions, I had a force of five detectives 
out studying up city missions, and trying to discover if 
the Police Department shows any practical respect to its obli- 
gation to enforce excise laws onthe Sabbath. Before going 
on with that I want to mention a little incident that also 
occurred last Sabbath on the East Side. The story met 
my eye in the morning paper, and I asked a legal friend 
to go to the clerk of the court and verify it, which he did 
in its essential features. A policeman on Division Street, 
urged thereto—so the story runs—by the necessity that 
he felt himself under just at the time to show the commu- 
nity what a lively interest the police take in preserving the 
holy quiet of the Lord’s Day, went into an open grocer’s 
shop and arrested the shopkeeper for selling a three-cent 
cake of soap. Now, I do not want to be understood as 
condoning that offense. Cleanliness is next to godliness, 
but cleanliness is not godliness, and I am not here to criti- 
cise Judge Kilbreth, in whose integrity 1 have thorough 
reason to put confidence, for putting the offender under 
bail to appear before General Sessions. But while this 
three-cent soap transaction was transpiring there were a 
good many other things transpiring, and I return to the 
experience of my five detectives. 

I have here the results of their day’s work, neatly type- 
written, sworn to, corroborated, and subject to the call of 
the District Attorney. There is here the list of parties 
that last Sunday violated the ordinance of Sunday closing. 
One of these covers the east side and the other the west 
side of town. ‘These names are interesting ; some of them 
especially so from one cause or another : in some instances 
on account of their official position, either present ‘or 
recent; in other cases because of the family connections 
Or intimacy of the powers that be. ‘These lists include 
violations in twenty-two precincts. The statement sworn 
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to is the following, omitting the names and addresses of the 
witnesses, which are, in the documents, of course, given in full : 

“ John Smith, of such a street and number, in said city, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says that at the city of New 
York, on Sunday, March 6, 1892, between the hours of 
8 a.M. and 12 P.M., deponent, in company with one John 
Jones, visited the following liquor saloons, where wine or malt 
or spirituous liquors were exposed for sale ; that there were 
people drinking at the bars of all these places, to wit.” 
Then follows the list of places, with address and number 
of people present in each. , 

Then comes John Jones’s sworn corroboration of John 
Smith’s affidavit—in other words, “ legal evidence,” which 
is what I understand our municipal administration desires 
to have this pulpit furnish it. Of course I am not going 
to take up your time by reading the names, only a little in 
the way of recapitulation for illustration’s sake: Second 
Precinct, 7 saloons open, 55 people present ; Fourth Pre- 
cinct, 10 saloons open, 45 people present ; Fourteenth Pre- 
cinct, 15 saloons open, 169 people present; Nineteenth 
Precinct (that is ours), 18 saloons open, 205 people pres- 
ent. In all (I do not mean all the saloons that are open, 
but all the open ones our detectives happened to strike), 
254 saloons, 2,438 people present. They don’t want gen- 
eralities, they want particularities. Well, there are 254 of 
them—not pulpit grandiloquence nor ministerial exuber- 
ance, but hard, cold affidavits. If the concerned guardians 
of the public peace and the anxious conservators of munici- 
pal laws want facts, we will guarantee to grind them out a 
fresh grist every blessed week. Now let them take vigor- 
ous hold of the matter furnished above, or cease their 
hypocritical clamoring after specific charges. 

It has seemed to me that there would be a peculiar pro- 
priety in studying a little way into the general trend of 
things in the Nineteenth Precinct, as that is the one in 
which our own church is situated, and from which we draw 
the major part of our congregation. To this end I have 
had during the last few days a number of interested people, 
some of them paid detectives, some of them volunteers 
from this congregation, scouring the ground with a view to 
learning something about the gambling-houses and the 
houses of a disorderly character. A gambler who isa 
dealer in one of the faro banks here told one of our par- 
ties that the small games were running pretty quiet now, 
because Dr. Parkhurst’s society (the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime) had so frightened the police that they 
made the gamblers close up for a time till the thing should 
blow over. 

I only mention that that you may get at the true inward- 
ness of the situation. The police can stop the gambling 
just the instant that they conclude that it is unsafe not to. 
They will go just as far as the exigencies of the case 
push them, and, to all appearance, not a step farther. 
Among places of this character reported to me are 
two that are possessed of a melancholy interest, be- 
cause of the youthful character of the patrons—a gam- 
bling-house a little above Fortieth Street, furnished with 
roulette, hazard, and red-and-black tables, in which there 
were counted forty-eight young men, and a policy-shop 
three blocks above our church, running full blast, and into 
which forty young men were seen to enter last Tuesday. 

Leaving the gambling-houses for the present, I must 
report to you what was discovered in a region of iniquity 
that, in this presence, will have to be dealt with with as 
much caution and delicacy as the nature of the subject will 
allow. I have here a list of thirty houses, names and ad- 
dresses all specified, that are simply houses of prostitution, 
all of them in this precinct. These thirty places were all 
of them visited by my friends or my detectives on the roth 
and also on the 11th of March, and solicitations received 
from the women on both dates. One of these places I 
spent an hour in myself, and I know perfectly well what it 


all means, and with what facility such houses can be gotten 


into. ‘hat house is three blocks only from the spot 
where [ am standing now. All of this has_been neatly 
typewritten, sworn to, corroborated, and is subje he 
call of the District Attorney. 

And now, fathers and mothers, I am trying to help your 
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sons. From the very commencement of my ministry here, 
I confess that to be of some encouragement and assistance 
to young men has been my great ambition. Appeal after 
appeal has come to me these last four weeks signed “A 
Father” or “A Mother,” begging of me to try to do 
something for their dear boys. But, as things are, I do 
declare there is not very much that I can do forthem. I 
never knew until within two weeks how almost impossible 
it is for a young man to be in the midst of the swim of 
New York City life under present conditions and still be 
temperate and ‘clean. I had supposed that the coarse, 
bestial vices were fenced off from youthful contact with 
some show at least of police restriction. So far as I have 
been able to read the diagnosis of the case, I don’t discover 
the restrictions, 

There is little advantage in preaching the Gospel to a 
young man on Sunday if he is going to be sitting on the 
edge of a Tammany-maintained hell the rest of the week. 
Don’t tell me I don’t know what I am talking about. 
Many a long, dismal, heartsickening night in company with 
two trusted friends have I spent, since I spoke on the 
matter before, going down into the disgusting depths of 
this —Tammany-debauched town, and it is rotten with a 
rottenness that is unspeakable and indescribable, and a 
rottenness that would be absolutely impossible except 
by the connivance, not to say the purchased sympathy, 
of the men whose one obligation before God, men, and 
their own conscience is to shield virtue and make vice 


difficult. 
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A Missionary Lesson’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Israel has spent her seventy years in captivity. Cyrus the 
Great has appeared on the horizon and has already won 
victories over the surrounding peoples. In his advent 


the great unknown prophet, sometimes called the Second 


Isaiah, whose prophecy extends from the fortieth chapter 
of this book to its close, discerns a deliverer for Israel 
whom God has raised up. In the passage before us he 
begins that series of prophecies whose aim was to encour- 
age hope and faith in the heart of an exiled and despair- 


ing people. 


Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. 

Speak ye home to the heart of Jerusalem, and call unto her 
That her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is absolved, 
That she hath received at Jehovah’s hand double for all her sins. 


This is the first word of preparation that must come to 
any one who is to do God’s work in the world and carry 
his Gospel message unto others. First his own sin must 
be pardoned, his own peace with God made clear. “ Re- 
store unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me 
with thy free spirit,” saith the Psalmist, “ Aen will I teach 
transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall be converted 
unto thee.” “ Freely ye have received, freely give,” says 
Christ. So Paul: “The husbandman that laboreth must 
first be partaker of the fruits.” So the First Isaiah, before 
he could deliver his message to Israel, must have his pro- 
fane lips touched with a live coal taken from off the altar. 
“Lo,” saith the Seraphim, “this hath touched thy lips, 
and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged.” 
Then it is that he is ready to cry, “ Here am |; send 
me !” 

The voice of the preacher to the Church is a voice in 
the wilderness, and it calls the Church to a definite, a 
specific, and an inspiring duty. ‘“ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.” Throughout the Old Testament the Messiah is a 
Coming One. Inthe New Testament he is still represented 
as the One who is to come for the redemption of his 
people. God is always thus coming. From eternity he 
has been a Word, speaking, revealing himseif, coming to 
man in nature, in providence, in the word of prophet, in 


! International Sunday-School Lesson for March 27, 1892.—Isaiah xl., 1-10. 
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the revelation of his Son, in the indwelling of his Spirit. 
The work of the Church is to prepare for this coming of 
the Lord. It is to make straight in the desert a highway 
for him. It is not merely to make men more just, more 
true, more honest, more kindly in their relations one to 
another; it is to do this, that thereby they may be pre- 
pared for fellowship with God. Ethics is a preparation for 
religion. The righteousness of a life consistent with con- 
science prepares for life spiritual in God and with God. 

Thus the function of the Church is a missionary func- 
tion. Christ in his first sermon in Galilee declares the 
nature of his mission. ‘The Spirit of the Lord,” he says, 
‘is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach glad 
tidings to the poor.” Jesus Christ was a missionary. He 
came to seek and save that which is lost. No church is a 
Church of Christ if it be not a missionary church, making 
its chief endeavor to seek and to save. Its end is not 
worship—worship cultivates its spirit of Christian activity ; 
its end is not creed—creed is the instrument of its religious 
activity ; its end is not moral culture—moral culture is the 
beginning, not the end, of its work. Its end is to prepare 
for the coming of God into the hearts and lives of men, 
that so the glory of the Lord may be revealed and all flesh 
may see God.’ 


The Voice: Call! 

The Prophet: What can | call? 

All flesh is grass ; 

And all its beauty like a wild flower. 

The grass withers, flowers fade, 

When the breath of Jehovah breathes upon it. 
Surely the people is grass. 


This is the voice of the preacher’s discouragement and 
despair. ‘To what prophet, what preacher, what reformer, 
has this question of hopelessness not come at times? It 
came to Elijah in the wilderness ; it came again and again 
to Jeremiah in his hours of persecution ; it came to John 
the Baptist in the tower of Machias; it came to Paul in 
Corinth, where he was “in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.” Nay, even echoes of this voice are to 
be heard in the experience of the Christ himself: “ When 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” 
he cries. For preaching does seem such a poor and feeble 
instrument, and the impressions left by it so evanescent, 
and the writing of the preacher like the writing of a finger 
on the sand which the next rising tide effaces. What use 
to proclaim to the people, for surely the people is grass’! 

Back to the prophet then, back to the preacher now, 
comes the trumpet-response trom God himself: 

Grass withers, flowers fade; 
But the Word of our God endureth forever. 


God is eternal, and the manifestation of God will go on 
in all that is transient and through all that is transient, 
shining with brighter and brighter glory, as the sun 
through the clouds which it illumines and glorifies. Men, 
and their institutions and their forms of thought and wor- 
ship, change, but the divine truth, like its Author, abides 
forever. ‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word,” saith Christ, “ shall not pass away.” 

So even in the transitory is atriumph. Zion may be 
destroyed, Jerusalem may be leveled to the dust; but the 
good tidings which Jerusalem proclaims, these shall remain, 
the hope, the joy, the inspiration of the world. As then, 
so now, Churches, creeds, rituals, nations, are temporal, 
but the truth of God is eternal. “ Lift up thy voice with 
strength; lift it up, be not afraid. For the word which 
thou proclaimest, the word of God, shall stand forever.” 
In this is the courage and the hope and the strong assur- 
ance of the preacher, the prophet, the reformer, the mis- 
sionary, who is preparing a highway for our God. “ Be- 
hold, the Lord God will come with strength, and he shall 
reign King of kings and Lord of lords forever.” So the 
Gospel song which begins with “ He was despised and 
rejected of men ” ends with a hallelujah chorus. 


1 Compare Ephesians iv., 11-16 
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Religious News 


Reminiscences Since the death of Cardinal Manning, 
of the late several of his friends and fellow-workers, 
Cardinal Manning both Catholics and Protestants, have 
given the public personal reminiscences 
which bring out most clearly and in an extremely interesting 
way the salient traits of his character. For an ecclesiastic and 
a convert to the Roman Church, both his ideas and his conduct 
were singularly liberal, and his sympathies were as broad as 
humanity. Thus, a well-known statesman said to Mr. Benjamin 
Waugh, whom he had been warning against putting ecclesias- 
tics on a certain committee, and who had replied that one was 
already chosen—Manning: “ Oh! Manning, he is not an ecclesi- 
astic; he belongs to us all.” And the editor of the “ Contem- 
porary Review,” in which many of these reminiscences appear, 
tells of a meeting between Dr. Fairbairn, the Congregationalist 
President of Mansfield College, and Cardinal Manning, in which 
there was the frankest and most courteous discussion of matters 
of faith, and at the end of which the Cardinal “grasped Dr. 
Fairbairn by the hand, and, with the greatest warmth, said how 
glad he was, in spite of what he must consider imperfections, 
to be able to recognize him as a brother in Christ. Dr. Fair- 
bairn, with like feeling, replied how happy he was to be able so 
to regard him, without even speaking of imperfections, and 
even happier to be in a position to acknowledge him as a 
teacher called to his office, like himself, by the Master, and 
possessed therefore of the same right to serve Him.” So, too, 
he was wont to say that there was much Catholic truth among 
the Methodists, and he held that the Salvation Army, sadly 
defective as it was, was nevertheless seriously preaching the 
fear of God. Mrs. Sheldon Ames, a Methodist lady who knew 
him well, says that he often expressed his belief that, though 
the day of formal union of the Churches was far off, yet that 
united work for the objects we can see alike upon is the true 
road to the end, as it is the only practical way of expressing 
our desires for unity. 


Characteristic With his intimates Manning was always 
genial, simple, and kind. At times he was 
witty, as when he would say of his flock, when 
they did not rise to some great occasion, “I never forget they 
are my sheep.” And yet another animal served at times the 
purpose of a fitting comparison: ‘ Ever since I became a 
Catholic, I have found it necessary to cultivate a great devotion 
to Balaam’s ass.” His political and social earnestness were well 
expressed when he and two of his priests were asked, each what 
he would be were he not a priest. ‘A doctor,” said one, still 
dreaming of the service of man. “A temperance advocate,” said 
another, with becoming solemnity. “ And I,” said the Cardinal, 
“Radical member for Marylebone ”—just then politically the 
rowdiest of metropolitan areas. Mr. Wilfrid Meynell adds, in 
comment on Manning’s fervent simplicity: “He needed no 
catchwords, and used no shibboleths to reach the heart of 
hearts. It was said of him once that he was photographed for 
the Church’s glory, and there was, in a simple and beautiful 
sense, a subtle truth in the saying.” This is well illustrated by 
a conversation which took place between the Cardinal and the 
Prince of Wales. The latter said: “I have been doing some- 
thing you would not approve this afternoon—voting for the Mar- 
riage with the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill.” “I know you have, 
ir,” said the Cardinal, not apologetically. “You disapprove 


Incidents 


sir 
that very much ?” asked the Prince, in appeasing tones. “I do, 
sir,” was the straight reply, and the subject was dropped. His 
preaching was as direct as his speech. “ Poor things!” he said 
once of a community who had asked him to preach, and in 
whose tone he thought he perceived “a certain sophistication,” 
“I fear they were disappointed, for I found nothing better to 
preach about than the crucifixion.” He had also, it is said, a 
great desire that his flock should love what he called “the 
music of the. English Bible,” and he published, at his own cost, 
St. John’s Gospel in a form which made it available for the 
pocket. 
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The Cardinal For children the Cardinal’s feeling was 
and always tender. “I like to go into the parks 
the Children on Sunday,” he said to Mr. Waugh, “to 
see the children and talk with them; and I 
give them my blessing.” Then, with a pleased smile, he added : 
“ Nobody can say that I am proselytizing in that.” The same 
Protestant friend once regretted that a year’s work for children 
had no larger result—“only seventy.cases.” “Only seventy 
case!” he exultantly exclaimed. “Small result! Think of 
seventy little children’s tears dried, and seventy little children’s 
pains stopped! We can never say that that is nothing. It is 
glorious!” In a still more solemn voice, he continued: “A 
child’s needless tear is a blood-blot upon this earth.” And we 
may close this gathering together of a few out of many charac- 
teristic anecdotes by one more story of the great Cardinal’s love 
for children : 


“TI was going down that street,” pointing out of the window to a double row 
of mansions that were being built, “and I meta little boy going along his happy 
way, with poor dress, but a lovely, thoughtful, pale, open face, and I stopped 
him for the pleasure of speaking to him. ‘ Well, my little man, how are you, 
and where are you going with that little bundle in your hand?’ He told me 
‘there ’—pointing to one of the houses being built,‘to his father.’ ‘ What is 
your father?’ | asked. ‘A carpenter, sir,’ he replied.” Then the Cardinal 
added, slowly, “‘I was awed and startled. Ihad met a carpenter’s son! My 
Lord was once a little servant like that boy. Oh, Mr. Waugh,” he exclaimed, 
almost in tears, “* what'depths of love were in Christ!’’ He then, in the simplest 
way, disclosed that he had at once retyirned home and sent all that he had then 
to give to’some institution for the children of the poor. “I feel at times,” he 
said, “‘ashamed to own anything.” I sawin that moment how intense upon 
him was the power of the life of our Lord. 


Sunday Although Paris seems almost hopelessly 
Observance given up to non-observance of the Sabbath, 
evidence is seen now and then that there is 
a more healthy sentiment growing up here and there. One of 
the most hopeful indications in this direction was a non-sectarian 
meeting recently held, at which there were present not only pas- 
tors of Protestant churches, but Catholic priests, political econo- 
mists of note, Jews, and even some pronounced secularists. A 
correspondent writes us that the meeting was opened by M. 
Léon Say, who gave the keynote of its intention in the title of 
his address: “ The benefits of the rest of Sunday, from the point 
of view of the family, of morality, and of hygiene.” Dr. 
Neuman, Israelite, said: “ One day of rest out of seven is abso- 
lutely compelled by the health. It is good that this day should 
be Sunday, because that is the day observed by the greatest 
number.” Abbé Garnier quoted from Proudhon in favor of the 
observance of Sunday. The Congress, our correspondent adds, 
was in session three days, and the question was discreetly kept 
on humanitarian grounds. With the extreme sensitiveness of 
the clergy and the anti-clerical feeling of the Government, it 
was the only common ground upon which they could meet. 


Methodist This year is that on which falls the date 
General Conference for the quadrennial General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
a session of even unusual interest is expected. Omaha will be 
the place and May the time of the Conference. The most 
spirited debate will probably be on the question of admit- 
ting women lay delegates in the future. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1888 Miss Willard and four other women were 
duly chosen as delegates, but that the Conference refused to let 
them take their seats, and instead sent the whole question to the 
churches and the conferences. The vote was in favor of the 
proposition, but not by the three-fourths majority of the confer- 
ences required. Still, it is believed that the question will come 
before the General Conference again, and it is hoped that it will 
finally be settled. The vote in the churches and conferences 
was surprisingly small, many taking no action at all in the mat- 
ter. It is said that less than a third of those entitled to express 
an opinion on the subject did so. The spring conferences now 
about to convene will add to the number, however; the New 
York Conference and New York East Conference, for in- 
stance, meet on March 30. The trend of opinion in the 
West was in favor of, and in the East against, the proposed 
admission of women delegates. Another matter of great impor- 
tance to come before the Conference will be the report of the 
commission to which was intrusted the preparation of a form of 
constitution. 
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Interesting Boston Meetings 
From a Special Correspondent 


On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, March 9 and Io, 
there was held a series of foreign missionary meetings in this 
city, of very marked interest. In many respects the meetings 
resembled those held about a year ago in Park Street Church, 
of which I gave an account in a letter to The Christian Union. 
There were, however, this year a number of new features, both 
in the plan and its fulfillment. As before, a committee of arrange- 
ments, made up from representatives of leading Congregational 
churches in Boston and vicinity, had the enterprise in charge, 
and devoted to it a great amount of arduous’labor. Instead of 
having all the sessions in one building, they were this year divided, 
those of Wednesday afternoon and evening being held in Berke- 
ley Temple, those of Thursday afternoon and evening in the New 
Old South Church. It was judged wisest to make no attempt 
at forenoon sessions. The attendance from first to last was 
excellent; at times very large. I hear but one opinion as to the 
value of the undertaking in manifested interest and signs of good 
results. The cause of missions has been by these means encour- 
agingly advanced. 

The series of meetings just closed was designed to have an 
especial relation to the Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, and the meetings were held, in a certain sense, under 
their auspices. This was especially the case with reference to 
the first day’s meetings. On the afternoon of Wednesday, at 
Berkeley Temple, the pastor, the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, presided, 
and gave the keynote in an address of rare fervency and tact. 
How close he has been identified with the Y. P. S. C. E. move- 
ment from its very beginning, when he, as a-pastor in Portland, 
Me., organized the second society of the name and kind, the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, another Portland pastor, having started the 
first, is a familiar story. Mr. Clark himself presided at the 
Wednesday evening meeting, and gave a glorious onward push 
to the “endeavor” that is close to his heart for making this 
greatest new religious force of modern times a missionary power. 
There were probably very few in Berkeley Temple at either 
meeting who did not recall the significant fact that it was the 
Y. P. S. C. E. connected with that church that initiated the 
movement almost four years ago that resulted in sending one of 
their number, the Rev. W. E. Noyes, as an independent mis- 
sionary, under the auspices of Berkeley Temple Church, to 
Japan, where he has done and is doing such admirable work. 

Without attempting to give a detailed and chronological report 
of the Conference, for which there is neither space nor need, I 
will mention some of its most salient features. Among the 
very best were the addresses by missionaries themselves. These 
seemed to me of peculiar timeliness and vigor. On Wednesday 
afternoon the Rev. J. L. Atkinson, who has spent nearly twenty 
years in the service of the Board in Japan, graphically depicted 
the moral, social, and intellectual task which confronts Christian- 
ity in that wonderful land; then went on to show how education 
and religion, both quickened by a new intellectual hunger among 
the millions, are lifting the Sunrise Empire towards heights that 
no man Can yet measure. Not the least notable part of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s address was his testimony to the help which the mission 
cause in Japan receives, directly or indirectly, from the daily 
newspapers of that country. The Rev. C. C. Tracy, of Marsovan, 
Turkey, declared that the changes which he perceived in the 
United States in the last quarter of a century are less remark- 
able than those which have taken place in the dominions of the 
Sultan during the same period. In the Old South Church on 
Thursday afternoon the Rev. E. S. Hume, of the Bombay Mis- 
sion, made a statement of fact that condensed in a few words 
the essence of a whole volume on the progress of missions in 
India. He said that at the recent native Indian Conference, 
which was attended by representatives from all the many 
“nations ” into which British India is divided—a Conference 
that had it for its object to consider comprehensively political, 
educational, social, and industrial problems affecting native 
interests—out of eight hundred delegates in attendance, sixty 
were members of Christian churches. Every intelligent reader 
of newspapers in the English-speaking world knows what a pro- 
found impression that unique gathering made, not only in India, 
but in Great Britain and elsewhere. That seven and one-half 
per cent. of its members were living exponents, in their own 
persons, of the success of foreign missions is something that may 
well fill our hearts with gratitude and put scoffers to shame! 

On Wednesday afternoon the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, pas- 
tor of the Union Congregational Church of Boston, made a 
powerful plea for the cultivation of popular Christian taste for 
missionary literature, missionary concerts, missionary addresses, 
missionary conversation. Indeed, many of the speakers dwelt 
on this theme, and it may be said to have been the one around 
which all the meetings revolved. The Rev. F. A. Horton, D.D., 
of Providence, and the Rev. Daniel March, D.D., of Woburn, 
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spoke at the Old South in the afternoon, following the Rev. 
Walcott Calkins, D.D., of Newton, who presided; the Rev. Dr. 
McKenzie, of Cambridge, closed the first session of Thursday 
with one of his characteristic and inimitable speeches. 

On Thursday evening the Rev. G. A. Gordon, pastor of the 
Old South Church, presided, and declared that the work of 
foreign missions is the most serious work of the Christian 
Church. The grand culmination was reached in two magnifi- 
cent addresses, delivered to a crowded and responsive audience, 
by the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of Brooklyn, and the Rev. 
S. H. Virgin, D.D., of New York. M. C. A. 


An Appeal 


To the Friends of the American Missionary Association : 

We are grateful that our work has gone forward so long with- 
out debt or special appeal. We break this silence now only 
because we must. 

Our contributions are falling off. It is reported that the Asso- 
ciation has ample means. This is a mistake. The principal of 
the Hand Fund cannot be used, as were the Otis and Swett lega- 
cies of the American Board; only the income, and that only for 
the purposes described in the trust. We have kept out of debt 
only by the most resolute effort. Isit reasonable, on this account, 
to shorten our means? We are now asking, not enlargement, 
but present support. Must we incur a debt before our friends 
awaken to a sense of our need? 

At just this time of our narrowing means, thousands in our 
mission fields, from Georgia to Texas, are in distress. The cot- 
ton crop, their main dependence, is at its lowest selling price for 
forty years. While the depression is general, the condition of 
the colored people is pitiable. In not a few cabin homes hunger 
already threatens. Parents fail in the school support of their 
children. Pittances painfully set aside for school or church 
have to go for food. Pastors’ families lack the means of living. 
Pupils have to give up school. While we are appealed to for 
more help, we are furnished with less means. 

Never has this vast work been more hopeful and successful, 
never more urgent. Must we close the doors of church and 
school against these poor peoples, the poorest of the poor? If 
so, where? In the black belt? Along the shores of the Gulf? 
In the Southern mountains? Among the Dakotas? On the 
Pacific coast? 

Amidst the rightful demands rising everywhere from all Chris- 
tian missions, we ask only that the needs of these despised and 
helpless peoples within our borders be not neglected. 

Will not those who have charged us with this work consecrate 
anew their benevolence to its help? Will not our pastors find or 


‘ make an opportunity for their congregations to come to its im- 


mediate aid ? 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, President. 


Executive Committee: 

ELBERT B. MONROE, Chairman. 
C. T. CHRISTENSEN, S. S. MARPLEsS, 
J. W. Cooper, CHaAs. L. MEAD, 
ADDISON P. FOSTER, CHAS. P. PEIRCE, 
S. B. HALLIDAY, J. H. TWICHELL, 
SAM’L HOLMES, Wan. HAYES WARD, 
CHAS. A. HULL, L. C. WARNER. 
A. J. LYMAN, 


An American Summer School of Theology 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the Religious News column, issue of March 5, you sug- 
gest the advisability of an American theological seminary, fol- 
lowing the example of Oxford in providing a “ summer school of 
theology ” for busy ministers of the Gospel. Will you allow me 
space to call attention to the fact that a school, in purpose, 
scope, and character such as that you refer to, has for five 
vacation seasons been in successful operation in our country ? 
This school was originated by alumni of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in the United States. During the 
last three years its sessions were held in the halls of that insti- 
tution at Lancaster, Pa. Its design, according to the original 
prospectus, corresponds very closely to that which is to be held 
next July at Mansfield College, Oxford. “ The long-continued ex- 
ercise of the pastoral office,” that prospectus says, ‘‘ and the unin- 
terrupted pressure of homiletic duty, leave but little leisure for 
progressive theological study, and call for rest and helpful rec- 
reation.” The school proposes to combine fraternal intercourse, 
theological and Biblical instruction, and spiritual edification, with 
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the needed mental and physical recreation for pastors wearied 
and worn by pressing parochial duties. 

The school, while held under the auspices of what the “ Sun- 
day-School Times” has recently characterized as “one of the 
most earnest of American churches,” is thoroughly unsectarian. 
Hitherto most of the ministers attending its sessions have been 
of the Reformed faith; but the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the 
Lutheran, and other denominations have had representatives 
present, and it is believed that when the advantages and oppor- 
tunities offered by the school are more widely known many 
more will avail themselves of its physical and social, its intellect- 
ual and spiritual, benefits. 

Of course the school at Lancaster cannot boast an array of 
illustrious and widely known talent like that which appears on 
the Oxford programme. Its lecturers in the past have been 
men, however, whose special study gave eminent qualification to 
them for the particular subjects of their lectures. These lec- 
tures included the consideration of many of the foremost theo- 
logical, Biblical, social, and practical church-work problems of 
our day. Among those now particularly recalled may be men- 
tioned: “ The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement,” “The 
Theory of Evolution and the Christian Faith,” “The Inspiration 
of the Christian Scriptures,” “ Revelation and the Bible,” “ The 
Composite Character of the Pentateuch,” “ The Church and the 
Laboring Classes,” “ The Reunion of Christendom,” and “ Per- 
sona! Responsibility in the Matter of the World’s Evangeliza- 
tion.” In connection with these courses of lectures systematic 
study is given to one or more books or portions of books of the 
Bible. 

The Executive Committee announces that this year’s sessions 
will again be held at Lancaster, Pa., beginning on the evening 
of July 26. The range of lectures will be wide and interesting, 
as usual, and the opportunities for systematic Bible study and 
recreation better and more inviting than heretofore. There is 
no more attractive or healthful city in Pennsylvania than the 
seat of the Reformed Seminary. It is within two hours from 
Philadelphia, and the expenses for boarding and tuition are 
probably lower than in many other parts of the country. Those 
desiring further information can obtain it by addressing the Rev. 
D. W. Gerhard, at Lancaster, Pa. The school is open to min- 
isters and theological students of all denominations on equal 
terms. 

(Rev.) A. S. WEBER. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Church Gleanings 


—Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, of this city, has accepted an invi- 
tation from President Dreher, of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
to preach the Baccalaureate sermon before the graduating class 
of that institution on June 12 next. 

—The Rev. George Thomas Dowling, D.D., pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y., has 
announced his intention of resigning from active pastoral work 
for at least three years, during which he will engage in literary 
work. 

—Archbishop Corrigan (R. C.) has received a letter from the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda in Rome notifying him that 
the Pope had appointed Mgr. Charles E. McDonnell, the Arch- 
bishop’s secretary and the Chancellor of the New York arch- 
diocese, to be Bishop of Brooklyn, which office has been vacant 
since the death of Bishop Loughlin last December. 

—The Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this city will begin the erection of a new Missions House on 
the southeast corner of Twenty-second Street and Fourth Avenue 
before long. The site has been presented to the Society by an 
unnamed friend, and another contributor has given $50,000 to 
be used in building. 

—bLishop Taylor’s “self-supporting missions” in Africa re- 
ceived, last year, $29,359.90, and expended about the same 
amount. Bishop Taylor has just been on a hasty trip to London 
to complete arrangements for the building of a new steamer for 
the Kassai River, to enable the missionaries to reach the popu- 
lous and healthy regions beyond. 

—A newspaper dispatch of last week from Augusta, Me., says: 
“ Much criticism has been made by pastors and church-goers 
because of the calling of four of the seven Republican ward cau- 
cuses in this city for next Wednesday. This is the regular 
prayer-meeting night.” Yet, perhaps, on that particular night it 
might be well to watch rather than pray. 

—The Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, third Bishop of Ohio, died in 
this city on Friday of last week, at the age of sixty-five. He was 
graduated from Bristol College in 1836, and in 1840 from the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia. For more than fifteen years 
Dr. Bedell was rector of the Church of the Ascension in this 
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city, and succeeded Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio, in 1873, havin 
previously been Assistant Bishop of the diocese. 

—The election of a new General of the Jesuit Order has been 
set for May, the Convention to be held in the German-Hunga- 
rian College in Rome. In connection with this announcement 
the Rome correspondent of the Paris “‘ Temps ” gives the latest 
Official statistics of the Order. The Society of Jesus now num- 
bers 12,947 members. Of these 1,764 belong to Italy ; 2,863 to 
France; 3,470 to Germany, Austria, and Holland, which three 
countries constitute one province; 2,570 to Spain; 2,307 to 
England and her Colonies. . To each of these provinces certain 
missions over the globe are assigned. The direction of the 
work of the entire Order is in the hands of the General, to 
whom the members must yield absolute obedience. 


Whittier on John Bright 


The Rev. W. Walker Jubb, of Fall River, read a paper on 
the 7th inst., before a meeting of Congregational ministers of 
Boston and district, on “ John Bright.” In closing he presented 
the following beautiful and characteristic letter which he had 
received from the poet Whittier. Whittier was one of Mr. 
Bright’s favorite poets; he believed him to be the greatest poet 
America had produced : 


My Dear Friend: 

No one can have a higher estimate than myself of the character and services 
of John Bright. As an orator he had no equal among the public men of his 
time. ‘The beauty, strength, and adaptability of our grand old English tongue 
was scarcely ever better exemplified than in some of his great speeches. Asa 
statesman he believed that “righteousness exalteth a nation,’ and that justice 
is always expedient. He had all the courage which his strong convictions re- 
quired, and having once taken what he regarded as his rightful position, he stood 
immovable as a firm old English oak, let the winds of public opinion blow as 
they might. Time has vindicated and justified his approval or disapproval of 
the important measures which claimed his consideration during his long and 
brilliant parliamentary career. His strong, healthful nature tolerated no cant 
or affectation, and he made no special profession of personal religious experi- 
ence or attainment; but his Christian faith was always manifest, and he made 
the Sermon on the Mount the rule of his speech and action. He was a member 
of a small religious society, but he was too broad and liberal to be a sectarian. 
He was just and even generous toall other nationalities, but he was proud of his 
own birthright, and we love him none the less that he was a true and loyal Eng- 
lishman. As Americans we owe him a debt of gratitude which can never be 
paid, for his unwavering advocacy of the Union cause during the Civil War. 
But for him the Confederacy might have been recognized by the British Gov- 
ernment. Can we better express our gratitude for his invaluable services than 
by keeping his example before the young of our land; that, when called to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of state, they may be influenced by the same purity of 
motive, and prove themselves as uncompromising defenders of the right? 

Very sincerely, thy friend, 


* 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—J. W. Tuck died in Springfield, Mass., on March 1, at the age of eighty. 

—L. G. Kent accepts a call to Forrest, II1. 

—T. A. Turner accepts a call to Excelsior, Minn. 

—Ethan B. Crane, a retired minister, died on March 1, in Brooklyn, N. Y., at 
the age of eighty-one; for over twenty years he was pastor of the church in Say- 
brook, Conn, 

—Irving Coombs accepts a call to the Baptist church in South Hampton, N.H. 

—A. 5S. Reid, of Fulton, Wis., has resigned on account of ill health. 

—H. B. Harrison has become pastor of the church in Barnesville, Minn. 

—H. F. Burgess was ordained in Portland, Oreg., on February 18. 

—D. A. Alden accepts a call to Fulton, Wis. 

—E. W. Florence accepts a call to Orleans, Mass. 

—James Wilde, of White City, Kan., has resigned. 

—E. L. Hill accepts a call to Alcona, III. 

—J. L. Quimby, of North Sandwich, N. H., accepts a call to Gardiner, Me. 

—Ohver Brown accepts a call to North Yarmouth, Me. 

—W. E. Shinn was installed as pastor of the church in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
March 1. 

—C. M. Lamson, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., accepts a call to the Salem Street 
Church of Worcester, Mass. 


Newburyport, 2 mo. 19, 1892. 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 


PRESBYTERIAN 

—Joseph D. Burrell was installed as pastor of the Classon Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday of last week; the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall. 

—James Hall, of Bellmore, N. Y., has resigned. 

—H. R. Schenck accepts a call to the Falling Spring Church of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and declines one from the Second Church of Trenton, N. J. 

i? 5. Gilfillan was recently installed as pastor of the church in Livermore, 

al. 
—A. B. Wilson accepts a call to Edinburgh, III. 
OTHER CHURCHES 

—Henry C. Swentzel, of St. Luke’s Church (P. E.), Scranton, Pa., has been 
elected rector of St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Warren Hastings has become rector of St. Stephen’s Church (P. E.), Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

—Edwin B. Rice, of Grace Church (P. E.), Jamaica, N. Y., has resigned. 

—F. G. Jewett, Jr., has been chosen rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 
Albany, N. Y. 

—5. J. Knapp, recently pastor of the Noble Street Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., accepts a call from the Macdougal Street Church of this city. 
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Books and Authors 


James Martineau! 


James Martineau is a unique teacher and one of the 


most distinguished in modern religious life. His influ- 
ence over the thought of the age has been profound 
and beneficent, and at the same time, like all influ- 
ential men, he is himself a most characteristic product of 
the age on which he has exerted so great an influence. 
But he represents intellectually and spiritually not the 
tendency of the latter half of the nineteenth century so 
much asa reaction against that tendency. Life curiously 
flows in currents and counter currents. Transcendentalism 
in religion, as interpreted by a Ralph Waldo Emerson, is an 
inevitable product of, because a reaction from, the Puritan 
Church which confuses religion and theology, and endeav- 
ors to make of the latter an exact science, belief in which 
is essential to salvation. So an age which produces the 
positivism of a Frederic Harrison and a Professor Huxley, 
and the quasi-positivism of a Charles Darwin, an age 
which assumes that all knowledge is derived from the 
senses and the logical faculty, an age which gives itself so 
exclusively to analysis that it loses its synthetic power, 
and which devotes itself with such enthusiasm to sense- 
perception that it loses the power of spiritual perception, 
produces protestants against its own excesses, whose voices 
are heard in the poetry of Robert Browning and in the 
philosophy of James Martineau. 

It would be interesting, if time and space permitted, to 
trace the progress of James Martineau in the successive 
stages of his thought from the “ Types of Ethical Theory” 
to the *“ Seat of Authority in Religion,” and the four vol- 
umes of * Essays and Reviews” would furnish material 
for such a psychological biography. This work, how- 
ever, belongs rather to the review than to the newspaper, 
and we must content ourselves with suggesting that such 
a biography could be written, without ourselves attempting 
to write it. The “Types of Ethical Theory” will always, 
in our judgment, be regarded as constituting Mr. Martineau’s 
greatest contribution to modern thought. In this book he 
brings out with great clearness what is fundamental in all 
his teaching—the trustworthiness of the supersensuous 
faculty. Duty is something due, and it is therefore due to 
some person who has a right to our loyalty and a just 
claim upon us. The exercise of our moral feelings is of 
itself an evidence and demonstration of moral beings toward 
whom these feelings go forth. There would be no glory in 
the heavens if there was no intellectual and spiritual per- 
sonality manifested by them. So our approbation and 
condemnation of moral qualities in human action demon- 
strate our perception of moral nature in man. We cannot 
approve if we do not perceive, and our spiritual perception 
is as trustworthy as our sense-perception. ‘Thus Mr. 
Martineau brings the inward life under survey, insists 
that we know it directly and immediately, and that our 
knowledge of it is as trustworthy as our knowledge of 
the external world. He denies the scientific qualiiy of 
that philosophy which cuts life in two, which refuses to 
take account ot the soul’s perception of the moral and the 
invisible world, which endeavors to account for moral and 
spiritual phenomena by materialistic theories, or leaves 
them out of account altogether. His doctrine of the 
trustworthiness of the supersenuousness is, in his second 
great work, brought to bear upon theological problems. 
The scientist is not able to talk of moral phenomena with- 
out using the language of immaterial phenomena. He 
attributes to the world of matter inclination, desire, effort, 
purpose, design, will, and by so doing bears his testimony 
that he has discerned a personality beneath the phenomena 
which he is studying. Of the three conceptions of the 
universe, mind, life, matter, that “ it is intellectually thought 
out,” that “it blindly grows,” that “it mechanically 
shuffles into equilibrium,” the first is the only one conceiv- 


1 Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. Two Vols. 
in One. The Study of Religion. By the Same. Two Vols. The Seat of 
Authority in_ Keligion. = the Same. One Vol. Sssays, Reviews, and 
Addresses. By the Same. Four 
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able, the only one which makes science possible ; for if the 
universe has not been intellectually thought out, man can- 
not state it in terms of thought, nor discover in it material 
for thought. In the third volume, “ The Seat of Authority 
in Religion,” Mr. Martineau carries this thought a step 
further. This inward consciousness, which is the basis of 
ethics, and without which there could be no moral judg- 
ment exercised over ourselves or others—this inward con- 
sciousness, the truthfulness of which is assumed by the 
materialistic scientist in the very phraseology which he 
employs to demonstrate that matter and force will account 
for the universe without belief in the spiritual either in 
nature or man, is the final basis of all spiritual authority ; 
it is because we have a conscience that external authority 
appeals tous. There isa Righteousness. This conscience 
perceives, and, perceiving, acknowledges that it is supreme 
and final. The Bible, therefore, is, according to Mr. Mar- 
tineau, an authority, because, and only because, it interprets 
the voice of this conscience to us; and Christ himself is 
an authority because, and only because, he makes this 
conscience speak in tones which we must obey. Thus 
Mr. Martineau is the apostle of the doctrine of spiritual 
consciousness, a doctrine which underlies and finds its 
expression in very much of the so-called “ new theology.” 

We have said that Mr. Martineau’s influence on the age 
is beneficent, and we have also said that he is a product of 
the age, a reaction against the sensuous and rationalistic 
spirit of the age. Like all reactionaries, he appears to us 
to be an extremist, to perceive very clearly a truth which 
the age needs to perceive, but to see that truth only, and 
not in its true relations to other truths. As Charles Dar- 
win, by spending his whole life on the study of external 
phenomena, became, if not blind, at least dim-eyed, to those 
phenomena of the spiritual nature which the eye cannot 
discern, so Mr. Martineau, by spending his whole life on 
the study of spiritual phenomena by methods of introver- 
sial meditation, loses the power of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of his own vision by comparison with the vision of 
others ; and, beginning with the recognition of the truth of 
the trustworthiness of human consciousness, ends by 
thinking that his own moral ideals are final and invulner- 
able. ‘This appears to us, as we have heretofore intimated, 
to be the weakness in his last book, which practically 
makes the seat of authority in religion not to be the con- 
science of man, but the conscience of the individual, 
uncorrected by the lessons of history or a comparison with 
the testimony of other men of spiritual vision as keen as 
his own. Though in this last book Mr. Martineau seems 
almost to disavow any authority in Christ as a Master, we 
nevertheless believe that his works, taken as a whole, have 
exerted, and will continue to exert, an influence on the age 
at once profound and beneficent, because we believe that 
their net result, will be to give a clearer conception of the 
spiritual life and of the authority of Christ as a Revealer 
of the truths of the spiritual life. 

In a literary point of view, Mr. Martineau belongs to a 
school of writers of which he is almost the last. His 
style is exquisitely beautiful. The beauty of his style is, 
indeed, the defect of it, and the reader often finds his 
mind attracted away from the truth which Mr, Martineau 
is elucidating by the beauty of the form in which the truth 
is couched. He has not the merit of being a suggestive 
writer, for whatever he suggests he elucidates. He leaves 
the reader nothing to do for himself. He who reads 
James Martineau, and accepts his thought, cannot easily 
bring himself to use the thought in a different form, both 
because of the transcendent beauty of the author’s language, 
and because that beauty of expression produces on the 
mind an impression only second, and sometimes not 
second, to that produced by the thought itself. 

The reader who desires to get the best contribution 
which Mr. Martineau has made to modern thought will 
find it, in our judgment, in the second volume of the 
“Types of Ethical Theory.” The reader who wishes to 
get the best light which he has thrown upon theological 
problems will find it in some portions of his work “ The 
Study of Religion.” The reader who wishes to get a 
general acquaintance with Mr. Martineau, to sit in his 
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study and talk with him on a great variety of themes, will 
find material for such a study in the four volumes of 
“ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses ;”’ while the polemical 
reader, who wants to find fault with Mr. Martineau, and to 
get material wherewith to attack either him or the school 
of thought which he represents, will find in the “ Seat of 
Authority in Religion” the largest amount of material ser- 
viceable for this unworthy purpose. 


Carlyle’s Lectures on Literature’ 


In 1838 Mr. Carlyle delivered in London a course of 
lectures on Literature, of which full reports were taken by 
the late Mr. Thomas C. Anstey, barrister-at-law, and sub- 
sequently Member of Parliament. There were twelve 
lectures in all, and the reports cover all save the ninth. 
Three copies of these reports were made, one of which was 
placed in the hands of Professor Dowden, who commented 
at length upon the lectures and gave an outline of their 
general scope in a very interesting chapter in “ Transcripts 
and Studies.” These lectures are now reproduced in book 
form from Mr. Anstey’s notes, under the title “‘ Lectures 
on the History of Literature.” The range of the lectures is 
so wide that they might properly be called lectures on the 
history of civilization, literature appearing chiefly by way 
of illustrating the condition of thought and art at particular 
periods. It is due to this breadth of treatment—the only 
kind of treatment which Carlyle could have given the sub- 
ject—that the book owes its great interest and value; for 
we have in this volume the ripe thought of one of the most 
original and profound of modern thinkers on the spiritual 
history of the race, dividing it into epochs, indicating the 
characteristics of each epoch, and commenting upon those 
characteristics as they reveal themselves in literature. 

The work shows both the strength and the defect of 
Carlyle’s mind; his marvelous insight, and occasionally 
his very obvious defect of vision. He says admirable 
things about the Greeks, for instance ; but, with all his 
genius and breadth of sympathy, Carlyle maintained to the 
very end, as some one has recently said, the peasant’s 
point of view respecting art, and he fails to state the whole 
case for the Greeks. His characterization of Roman char- 
acter and practical genius is far more satisfactory. When 
he passes from the background of civilization to specific 
literary work, he is always interesting and he is sometimes 
inspiring. His strength is shown in his characterization 
of the Homeric poems rather than of the Greek race. 
There is nothing in his book finer than what he has to say 
about Dante, although to those who are familiar with his 
other work he says nothing specially new. It cannot be 
said that this book is an addition of any very great value 
to the Carlyle literature; the lectures could have been 
delivered only by Carlyle; they are full of the characteris- 
tics of his style, but it is a style that has somehow faded. 
It lacks the brilliancy and the incisiveness of his best 
moments. ‘The lectures are necessarily sketchy and strong 
in outline rather than in complete treatment of the 
themes. That was inevitable in a series of lectures cover- 
ing the whole period of literature from Homer to Goethe. 
As a first book for readers of Carlyle who desire to master 
his ideas and his general philosophy of life, nothing could 
be better than this volume. Those who come to it, how- 
ever, from a thorough familiarity with his works will not 
find it specially fresh or significant. Even to them, how- 
ever, it has its interest. It is full of large wisdom, of 
genuine insight, and it has the inspiration of a broad view 


of life. 


The latest addition to the American Men of Letters Series is a 
life of William Gilmore Simms, by Professor William P. Trent, 
of the University of the South. Asa biography it will rank with 
the best in the series. It is clear in style, full in statement of 
fact, impartial, discriminating, and critical, and at the same time 
generous and sympathetic. Professor Trent has performed a 


‘Lectures on the History 4 Literature. By Thomas Carlyle. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. ($1.) 
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difficult task with rare discretion and good taste. It is no 
likely that Simms will be counted hereafter even in the second 
rank of American men of letters, and yet there was a time within 
the memory of comparatively young men when his name was 
familiar both North and South, and when his stories of colonial 
and border life were very widely read and very generally appre- 
ciated. He wrote novels and he also wrote poetry, the poetry 
being distinctly inferior to the prose. His power lay in a certain 
virility and graphic force which made him a realist before his 
time. He dealt with a rough, rude, and at times brutal life, full 
of violence, but with certain elements of adventure and romance 
which, under his pen, gave it a kind of dignity. Professor 
Trent is probably right in saying that literary work of the first 
order could not have been produced under the conditions in 
which Simms lived. Certainly his work has the vices of provin- 
cialism in its narrowness, its intensity, its lack of sound form, its 
lack of staying quality. It was written, as a rule, in great haste; 
it was not subject to careful revision; it was devoid of those 
finer qualities which distinguish the genuine man of letters from 
the ready and often acceptable writer; but, notwithstanding all 
this, Simms remains a very interesting figure in our literary his- 
tory, and the story of his life was well worth the telling. His 
own personal struggle had an element of tragedy and of hero- 
ism in it which gives it dignity and interest. Professor Trent 
has told that story with a great deal of feeling, and he has char- 
acterized Simms’s work with genuine critical insight. He has 
emphasized the virility, the fine natural qualities, and the hard 
conditions of Simms’s life at the same time that he has pointed 
out the limitations of his achievement. The biography is impor- 
tant in more ways than one. It is an admirable picture of 
Southern life in the days before the war. It puts one into pos- 
session of the charm of that life—for it had its charm—and 
also of its very grave defects. If the life of itself were not 
worth the telling, Professor Trent has made so admirable a story 
of it that his manner would have redeemed his subject. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


There has been no more elusive spirit in literature than Hein- 
rich Heine. All attempts to explain him and interpret him have 
failed. He is the most “tricky ” of all modern poets, and one 
of the most genuine. If he had been asymmetrical character, or 
if his life had run along the common lines, his interest for others 
would undoubtedly have been far less. As it is, he presents 
nearly every problem which enters into the determination of 
character: the problem of race, of heredity, of environment, of 
education, and of temperament. He stands by himself, contra- 
dictory at all points; a Jew by race and a Greek by tempera- 
ment, a German by birth and a Frenchman by choice; with a 
profound insight into the past, and yet with the most audacious 
irreverence in dealing with its most sacred traditions; daringly 
irreligious, and at times almost impious, and at the same time 
tender, pathetic, and humane. In these very contradictions, as 
has been said, lies no small part of the perennial interest in Heine. 
The other secret of the interest which all men feel in him lies in 
the brilliancy of his genius. Heretofore he has been, for the 
most part, inaccessible to those who know only English. It was, 
therefore, a very happy thought on the part of Mr. Charles G. 
Leland to translate the collected works of Heine for American 
readers. No American is more competent for the very difficult 
task of rendering this subtle and Ariel-like spirit into English. 
The first volume contains Zhe Florentine Nights, the Memoirs 
of Herr von Schnabelewopski, the Rabbi of Bacharach, and 
Shakespeare's Maidens and Women. It would be difficult to 
make a more representative selection from Heine’s prose works 
than those contained in this volume. They are instinct with the 
wit, humor, pathos, irreverence, audacity, and piety of this most 
contradictory and fugitive of modern minds. The book comes 
from the press of the John W. Lovell Company (New York), 
and is well printed from a large, comfortable type. It is much 
to be hoped that the success of this volume will assure the publi- 
cation of the whole series of Heine’s collected works. 


“Good work, well done !” may be said in characterization of 
From the Usher's Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit: The Life 
and Labors of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, by the Rev. Robert 
Shindler. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) This is 
stated by the publishers to be as yet the only authorized 
“ Life,” in the sense that this alone of kindred publications 
had Mr. Spurgeon’s personal supervision, he having revised its 
proofs. In the wisdom aud sympathy shown in its selection 
and treatment of subject-matter, the simplicity of its method, its 
vivid but not exuberant style, it has the elements of permanence 
as a memorial which will hardly be set aside, we think, by the 
more elaborate work which must hereafter, in the nature of the 
case, be added to the biographical treasures of the Christian 
Church. Its illustrations are almost profuse, but they are alto- 


gether pertinent and tasteful, and they all illustrate the text. 
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Chapter XII. (The Pastor’s College), Chapter XVII. (Mr. Spur- 
geon as Preacher and Author), with the compact, comprehensive, 
and discriminating testimony to the great man’s career in the 
eulogium pronounced by the Earl of Shaftesbury at the Jubilee 
Celebration, June 19, 1884 (pp. 227-234), make marked impres- 
sion of the almost illimitable scope of the preacher's influence. 
The tribute by Lord Shaftesbury gives the matured judgment 
and emphatic witness of the value of his vast work held by one 
who knew it thoroughly, and honored it because he knew it. 


The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter in the 
Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religion. 
With an Introduction and Appendices. By Thomas Kelly 
Cheyne, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) This volume 
consists of the Balliol Lectures for 1889. It presents in a 
scholarly way the results of the higher criticism as applied by 
the most radical modern scholars to the question of the origin 
and authorship of the Psalms. The origin of the Psalter, says 
Dr. Cheyne, is certainly a complicated one. There is no ques- 
tion about that; and one who is not a thorough expert, and 
whose study of the Psalms has not compared in thoroughness 
with that of the author of these lectures, may well hesitate to 
criticise them in detail. Dr. Cheyne gives some account, in an 
autobiographical form, of his preparations for the critical work 
he is doing upon the Old Testament—an account which makes 
the less thoroughly trained critic all the more hesitate to call his 
conclusions in question. We must content ourselves simply 
with saying that we are not yet prepared to accept, as final, con- 
clusions so radical as those embodied in this book, which leaves 
few if any Psalms accredited to David. There is probably, 
however, no work more worthy of its place in the library of the 
careful student, though the careful student will hesitate to ac- 
cept as final authority its conclusions upon the still doubtful 
and complicated problem which Dr. Cheyne discusses. 


Dr. Alvah Hovey, of the Newton Theological Institution, has 
just put forth a volume of Studies in Ethics and Religion (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston), which are straightforward and manly in 
tone, strong in conviction, and clear in utterance. The article 
on “Christian Science and Mind-Cure” shows plainly how a 
person cannot believe in Christ, cannot believe in God even, and 
be a Christian Scientist. The criticism of Lotze and Schurman 
reveals the atheistic consequences of the theories of both. The 
chapters on “ Inspiration ” and upon “ Sanctification” are tem- 
perately conservative and exhaustive. Strong sense and piety 
characterize these studies. 


Professor Hoppin’s volume, 7he Early Renaissance, and 
Essays on Art Subjects (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), is of 
a popular character, and will meet the requirements of the large 
class desirous of some good, readable book on art and art criti- 
cism. We enjoyed particularly ‘the chapters on “Art and 
Religion,” “Bourges Cathedral,” and “ The Masterpiece of 
Scopas.” But the book is interesting as well as scholarly all 
the way through. 


Students in the art of design will find Lessons in Decorative 
Design, by Frank G. Jackson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York), a practical and useful work. The elements of decoration 
are analyzed, and many plates illustrate the principles of line and 
curve which give rise to wxsthetic pleasure. The lessons are 
arranged progressively, and along ‘the way contain many points 
of interest to the student of the general history of art. 


Literary Notes 


—George Meredith has been made an LL.D. by the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew. 

—Theodore Roosevelt is said to be deeply immersed in the 
task of writing a book on hunting in the far West, which will 
occupy all of his leisure time for the next eighteen months. 

—Edna Lyall has entirely recovered from her long illness, 
and she is once more at work. She is now writing a novel 
which is to appear in one of the magazines as a serial next year. 

—Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie has in the press a volume of liter- 
ary portraits of Lord Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
under the title of “ The Light-Bearers.” 

—The late John Jay Knox, during the last five years of his 
life, had been engaged upon a “History of Banking in the 
United States,” which was nearly ready at the time of -his 
death. Mrs. Knox will carry out his plans by an early publica- 
tion of this, his last and most important work. 

—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish in April “ Messages 
and Multitude,” by C. H. Spurgeon. Mr. Spurgeon at Mentone 


in December last selected, at the request of the publishers, ten 
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sermons for this volume as representative of his public teaching. 
Two other memorable unpublished sermons have been added, 
and the title of the volume was selected by Mr. Spurgeon a few 
weeks ago. 

—The Chautauqua lectures for the summer of 1892 on Amer- 
ican History and Literature include courses by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, and Professor J. H. 
Gilmore. Among the other lecturers are Professor H. H. Boye- 
sen, President Merrill E. Gates, Professor J. G. Schurman, the 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, and D. R. 
Ogden Doremus. 

—‘ I have never,” writes Whittier to an English correspond- 
ent, “desired or hoped to found a school of poetry, or even 
written with the definite object of influencing others to follow 
my example. I have only written as the spirit came and went, 
often unable to give utterance to the best poems that were in my 
heart, the utterance being holden; but it has been the crowning 
joy of a prolenged old age that my life has not been entirely 
valueless, and that I have been allowed to see the end of slavery 
in my country.” 

—A meeting of English authors was held in London last 
week to consider Mr. Leslie Stephen’s project of erecting in 
Westminster Abbey a monument to James Russell Lowell. 
Those present included Sir Frederick Pollock, Edmund William 
Gosse, Walter Besant, William Lynn, William Jones Linton, and 
other well-known writers. The result was a unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion that Mr. Lowell’s fame was one admitting of no 
distinction of nationality, and that a monument in the Abbey was 
a suitable tribute by Englishmen to his memory. A committee 
was appointed to raise funds. James Bryce, Richard Blackmore, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Professor Huxley, Andrew Lang, Sir John 
Lubbock, Justin McCarthy, the Earl of Portsmouth, and other 
eminent men have written letters expressing approval of the 
project. 

—Says the “ Critic:” “The London ‘ Queen’ is the British 
equivalent of ‘ Harper’s Bazar,’ somewhat larger but less care- 
ful in typography and in presswork. In its issue of February 20 
is ‘ A Talk About Books,’ in which we find this delightful para- 
graph : 

‘Mr. Lowell’s reputation will gain nothing on this side the water by the post- 

humous publication of ‘A Fable for Critics.’ It is a mere skit, written in a 
loose and wearisome measure, upon his literary contemporaries in America. 
Nine-tenths of the writers he names are unknown or disregarded on this side. 
Lowell did not want it published, though he knew it would be. It was written, 
its author said, purely for his own amusement, and with no thought of publica- 
tion. Pity, then, that it should be made public now, for Lowell has left us so 
many good things. 
The ‘Fable ’—one of the best known of American books— 
came out originally in 1848, and was frequently reprinted during 
its author’s lifetime. A new edition just brought out in England 
furnished occasion for the ridiculous paragraph quoted above.” 


Books Received 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Laing, Frederick A. Simple Bible Lessons for Little Children. $1.50. 
Shindler, Rev. Robert. Life of Spurgeon. $1.50. 
Perrot, Georges and Charles Chipiez. History of Art in Persia. 
Perrot, Georges and Charles Chipiez. History of Art in Phrygia, 
and Lycia. $7.25. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Impressions of Italy. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, NEW YORK 


Caria, 


Bourget, Paul. 


Not on Calvary. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Walsham, William, Bishop of Wakefield. The Knowledge of God, and Other 
Sermons. $1.25. 
FLOOD & VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Vincent, Bishop John H. My Mother. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Madame Thérése. Edited and Annotated by George W. 
Roliins. zo ote. 
Maxcy, Carroll L. Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. 50 cts. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, WASHINGTON 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1888-89. Vols. L. and II. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, BOSTON 
Kiepert, Dr. Henry. Atlas Antiquus. $2. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Bell, Mrs. Hugh. Misery Comedies. 50 cts. 
Longmans’ New School Atlas. Edited by George G. Chisholm and C. H. 


eete. $1.50. 
D. LOTHROP CO, BOSTON 
Wilkins, Mary E. The Pot of Gold, and Other Stories. $1.50. 
THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Horine, Rev. M. C. Practical Keflections on the Book of Ruth. §0 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Crawford, F. Marion. Zoroaster. $1. 

FLEMING H. REVELL Co., NEW YORK 
Short Biographies for the People. 60 cts. 
Brodie, Emily. The Orphans of Merton Hall. 8o cts. 

Millicent Simonds. §8o cts. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Vain Fortune. $1. 

(Imported.) 


Handbook of Greek 
ian. $10. 


Sweyn, Frances. 


Moore, George. 
Murray, A. 5. 
Dictionary of Hymnology. Edited by John Ju 
Muirhead, J. H. Elements of Ethics. §1. 
WHARTON, BARRON & CO., BALTIMORE 

Dixon, A.C. The Good Man. 

STEPHEN M. WHIPPLE, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
Miller, Rev. O.D. Har-Moad; or, The Mountain of the Assembly. 
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Dr. Parkhurst’s Sermon 
Continued from page 557 


Now, that I stand by, because, before 
Almighty God, I know it. And I will 
stand by it though presentments fall as 
thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa, 
or snowflakes in a March blizzard. Ex- 
cuse the personal references to myself in 
all this, but I cannot help it. I never 
dreamed that any force of circumstances 
would ever draw me into contacts so 
coarse, so bestial, so consummately filthy 
as those I have repeatedly found myself 
in the midst of these last fewdays. I feel 
as though I wanted to go out of town for 
a month to bleach the memory of it out of 
my mind and the vision of it out of my 
eyes. I am not ignorant of the colossal 
spasm of indignation into which the trus- 
tees of Tammany ethics have been thrown 
by the blunt and inelegant characterizations 
of a month ago, and I have a clear as well 
as a serene anticipation of what I have to 
expect from the same sources for having 
diligently sought out and entered into the 
very presence of iniquity in its vilest shape, 
for there is nothing in the first chapter of 
Romans (read this morning) that will outdo 
in filthiness the scenes which my eyes have 
just witnessed. And not till I look on the 
great White Throne can the moral traces 
of it be fully effaced. But, horrible though 
the memory of it must always be, I know 
it has earned mea grip on the situation 
that I would not surrender for untold 
money. But the grim and desolate part of 
it all is that these things are all open and 
perfectly easily accessible. The young 
men, your boys, probably know that they 
are. Ten minutes of sly indoctrination, 
such as a tainted comrade might give 
them, would afford them all the informa- 
tion they would need to enable them, with 
entire confidence, to pick out either a 
cheap or an expensive temple of vile fasci- 
nation, where the unholy worship of Venus 
is rendered. ‘The door will open to them, 
and the blue-coated guards of civic virtue 
will not molest them. 

I spent an hour in such a place yester- 
day morning, and when we came down the 
steps I almost tumbled over a policeman, 
who appeared to be doing picket duty on the 
curbstone. To say that the police do not 


- know what is going on and where it is 


going on, with all the brilliant symptoms 
of the character of the place distinctly in 
view, isrot. I do not ask any one to ex- 
cuse or to apologize for my language. 
You have got to fit your words to your 
theme. We do not nandle charcoal with 
a silver ladle, nor carry city garbage out 
to the dumping-grounds in a steam yacht. 
And any one who, with the easily access- 
ible facts in view, denies that drunken- 
ness, gambling, and licentiousness in this 
town are municipally protected is either a 
knave or an idiot. 

It is one of the rules and regulations of 
the Police Department that “ it is the duty 
of the Superintendent to enforce in the 
city of New York all the laws of the State, 
and ordinances of the city of New York, 
and ordinances of the Board of Health, 
and regulations of the Board of Police; 
to abate all gambling houses, rooms, and 
premises, or places kept or used for lewd 
or obscene purposes and amusements, and 
places kept or used for the sale of lottery 
tickets or policies.” Another rule is: 
“ Captains will be diligent in enforcing the 
laws relating to lottery policies and shops, 
the selling of liquor, and gambling of all 
kinds.” Still another rule governing patrol- 
men is the following: “ Patrolmen must 
carefully watch all disorderly houses or 
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houses of bad fame within their post, ob- 
serve by whom they are frequented, and re- 
port their observations to the commanding 
officer.” Still another: “ Patrolmen shall 
report to their commanding officer all per- 
sons known or suspected of being policy- 
sellers, gamblers, receivers of stolen prop- 
erty, thieves, burglars, or offenders of any 
kind.” Again: “Each patrolman must, 
by his vigilance, render it exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, for any one to 
commit crime on his post.” 

The obligations of our Police Depart- 
ment to enforce law are distinct, and 
their failure to do it is just as distinct. I 
am not making the definite charge that 
this proceeds from complicity with the vio- 
lators of the laws, but I do make the dis- 
tinct charge that it proceeds either from 
complicity or incompetency. They can 
take their choice. I do not believe, 
though, that any considerable number of 
people in New York consider them incom- 
petent. This is disproved by the consum- 
mate ability with which certain portions of 
their official obligations are discharged, 
and by the complete success with which, 
when, on one or two occasions, they made 
up their minds, for instance, that the liquor 
saloons should be closed, they were closed 
up tight and dry from Harlem to the Bat- 
tery. Their ability I am willing to applaud 
indefinitely, knowing all the time, though, 
that the more I applaud them for their 
ability the more I damn them for their 
delinquency. With the backing, then, of 
such facts, legally certified to, as have 
been presented this morning, we insist, in 
behalf of an insulted and outraged public, 
that the Police Department, from its top 
down, shall, without further shift or eva- 
sion, proceed with an iron hand to close 
up gambling-houses, houses of prostitu- 
tion, and whisky-shops open in illegal 
hours. If this is what they cannot do, 
let them concede the point and give place 
to some one who can. If this is what 
they will not do, let them stand squarely 
on the issue and be impeached according 
to the provisions of the code. 

In a closing word, voicing the righteous 
indignation of the pure and honest citizen- 
ship of this tyrannized municipality, let 
me in a representative way say to Tam- 
many: For four weeks you have been winc- 
ing under the sting of a general indict- 
ment and have been calling for particulars. 
This morning I have given you particu- 
lars, 254—284—of them; now what are 
you going to do with them? 


Correspondence 


How the Other Half Feels 
About It 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Figuratively speaking, I am a very small 
person—at least compared to a D.D.—so 
small that I should not dare to sign my 
name to this letter, for it would not call 
forth even the slightest recognition on the 
part of your readers. But I want very 
much to speak on a certain subject, and 
“talk back” to a certain man, acknowl- 
edging both man and subject to be bigger 
than myself. Dr. Lombard, in a recent 
letter to The Christian Union, headed 
“ The American Bishop—at Last,” sets 
forth some ideas which constrain me to 
speak, for they seem exaggerated and un- 
reasonable to the naked mind’s eye, re- 
quiring no mental telescope to detect a 
decided tinge of one sidedness. 

Dr. Lombard says: “When Phillips 
Brooks leaves the episcopate it will be an 
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entirely new office, with new conditions, new 
standards—for at last the true American 
Bishop has appeared above the idea of the 
Anglicanized conception.” Again: “In 
the short space of Bishop Brooks’s episco- 
pate the Church has seen a blessed rever- 
sion to an earlier and simpler type than 
the Erastian creation of the Tudor sov- 
ereigns.” “In these three short months the 
American Church has witnessed the struggle 
of a single personality with a metallic in- 
Stitutionalism, strangely conventional and 
arbitrary, whose standards have become 
fixed and apparently unalterable. This 
strangely conventional Church in Massa- 
chusetts has witnessed as the first distinct 
movement of its new head, not an appeal 
for money or a plan for a new cathedral, 
but a drawing together of the laity to see 
what Christian laymen can do in the mat- 
ter of evangelizing the dark places in 
Boston, ... as simple followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” And again: “ It looks 
as if at last the Church had reverted to 
the primitive type of manhood in the minis- 
try of bishops.” 

Now, we of the Episcopal Church are 
very fond of Phillips Brooks—some of us. 
differing from him on certain points, as 
good men and true have always had a way 
of doing with one another. Those outside 
our communion have no monopoly in the 
way of appreciation of him either as bishop, 
priest, or man. But this idea of making 
him represent all the breadth, sincerity, 
and largeness there is in the Church has 
been thoroughly run into the deepest 
places of the ground. When the secular 
press and the denominations act and speak, 
as they have all through our controversy 
as to his election, as if they had discovered 
him; as if no one in the Church could un- 
derstand or appreciate him; as if, ending 
in the letter to which I am referring, he 
and his ideas were utterly without counter- 
part in the Church and infinitely superior 
to all in it—then, I say, we do resent it. 
We do not lose affection for him, for he is 
not responsible; but sometimes we laugh 
at our talkative brethren, sometimes we 
rebel a little, and always we feel that 
those outside the Church are a little wrong 
in claiming more knowledge of our family 
affairs than we ourselves. 

We are proud of the breadth of our 
Church, which can include such varying 
schools of churchmanship, firmly united, 
in spite of an occasional family discussion, 
by the strong bonds of love and loyalty, to 
our common mother. But the Church 
does not depend upon any one school, or 
upon any one man, for its usefulness or 
continued existence. I thought such talk 
had ended, since Churchmen had made 
such a noble effort to control their sup- 
posed fear of Bishop Brooks, but again it 
has cropped out in Dr. Lombard’s letter. 
Now, Mr. Editor, you are afflicted with 
this long document of mine as a reward 
for the length and breadth of your paper— 
you see honesty is of always the best 
policy; if you did not make The Christian 
Union a welcome visitor in many church 
homes you would not suffer thus at my 
hands. 

Dr. Lombard implies that until now 
there has been no bishop really worthy 
the name in the American Church; that 
the character of the whole episcopate, pres- 
ent and to come, will be changed by the 
influence of this one man; that he has 
grappled with “metallic institutionalism,” 
“ conventional and arbitrary ” as itis; has 
reduced Church and bishops to subjection, 
and started them on the way in which 
they should go; that until now the bishops 
have had but one aim in meeting and direct- 
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ing the laity—namely, raising money and 

building cathedrals; that for the first time 

a bishop has called a meeting of the laity 

as “simple followers of the Lord Jesus 

Christ” to consider the condition of their 
r and suffering brothers. 

In protesting against all this, what shall 
be said of such large-hearted, liberal- 
minded men as Bishops Whipple, Talbot, 
Williams, and Potter? what shall be said 
of the House of Bishops, with all the dig- 
nity of an historic office, and the open pages 
of learning and character read and known 
by men of divers shades of thought? We 
hope and believe that the episcopate is 
listening earnestly to the voice of modern 
progress; but that such a body is to be 
molded and the character of its office 
changed by any one man, even though he 
have the well-earned influence of a Phillips 
Brooks! What shall be said of the 
“ metallic institutionalism ” of this “ fixed 
and unalterable ” Episcopal Church when 


one thinks of Heber Newton lifting up his 


voice in the vanguard of progress, Dr. 
Rainsford and his splendid humanitarian- 
ism in New York, or of this same Phillips 
Brooks elevated to the highest office in the 
Church? Do we not want them and love 
them, broad views and all? What shall 
be said of Dr. Hall and Dr. Huntington, 
those lovers of ritual and cathedral, but 
far and above lovers of their fellows, and 
“simple followers of the Lord Jesus Christ”? 
As for those poor old Tudors, much our 
bishops care about them or their Erastian 
ideas in this healthy, vigorous American 
life of ours! I doubt if there be any such 
bond of union between American bishop 
and “Tudor sovereign” as would make 
them know each other when they met. I 
give these few well-known names; they 
stand for hundreds of others—bishops, 
priests, and laymen, with much of the same 
breadth, strength, and large-heartedness of 
Bishop Brooks. This is not to say that 
he is not a giantin the Church. There is 
some truth in all criticism, and far be it 
from me to say that the word bishop puts 
a man above criticism; but, please, Mr. 
Editor, don’t let Dr. Lombard say that we 
have never had much worth mentioning in 
Church or episcopate until the advent of 
Bishop Brooks, for, fond as we are of him, 
we still feel that he is one of many who 
have their heads and their hearts in the 
right places. He undoubtedly feels so 
himself. 

I may have taken “ Peter Lombard, of 
Providence Crossing ”’ a little too seriously, 
but we ave had so much of this sort of 


thing ! 


LIBERAL CHURCHMAN, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The South’s Needs 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


I object strenuously to any one's accept- 
ing the census statistics of agriculture 
and bemoaning the miseries of the seven 
million that earn only three hundred dol- 
lars a year as farmers. Fully two million 
of those farmers should be counted out— 
they live on small holdings south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and usually “ fish, hunt, 
and holler” for a living, while “ the old 
woman ” tries to cultivate the utterly worn- 
out, never-renewed land. 

Would a cry from Macedonia could 
reach every religious paper with such 
insistence that they would send South and 
investigate, for the benefit of the Northern 
man’s pocketbook, the illiteracy and shift- 
lessness of the poor whites! I can assure 
you the work of the New South Commis- 


sion would be wonderfully aided. I see The 
Christian Union weekly. I beg, as a citi- 
zen—or the wife of one—that you will send 
the Spectator into rural Arkansas or 
Missouri, or even Tennessee. Forget the 
halo of glory thrown around the poor 
whites by Miss Murfree and others, and 
tell just the bare, ghastly truths. The 
daily papers dare not, for political reasons. 
Get the religious press under way, for 
the salvation of our country ! 

Talk about foreign missions, when two- 
thirds of our own population are worse 
than heathen! Don’t think me a crank, 
or prejudiced. I came to Missouri five 
years ago, after twenty years’ residence in 
Wisconsin, and, though I love the coun- 
try, God help the people, if the North 
won't! G. S. M. 


For Musica Peopte. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches. Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. FF. W. Root’s New Course in Si 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price of 
each volume in paper; $2.0c0oin cloth, Story 
of a Musical life, by Geo. F. Root. A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known composers. Price $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 5 pases: 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, 

Danks. Anthems for opening and closin of 
services, offertory, etc., etc.. 64 pages. rice 
cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 


MUSICAL VISITOR contains anthems and 


untaries for choirs and organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 
terms to clubs, 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muale Co.. The John Church Co,, 
goo Wabash Ave... Chicago. E. rth St... New York. 


25 CENTS 
The Scarlet Letter |= 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


New Universal Edition 


With Introduction by G. P. LA- 
THROP, and printed in large type. 


Paper, 25 cents 
Cloth, 50 cents 
Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Mailed by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH St., NEw YORK 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE GATES AJAR, a Denewrs Exercise by 
Miss Jessie H. Brown Ft J. Fillmore. It is 
beautiful and Impressive. Gonteine characters: 

A FAItH and Horr, Cross BEARER and 
. CHORUS OF BELIEV — May be given by girls 
or and bo 

DA VICTOR a Concert Exercise com- 
piled 4 J. H. Fillmore.” New Music, Recitations 
and meadings of a triumphant and victorious 
character rice of each of the above, 5c.; Séc. 
per dozen, postpaid ; 4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 


He Liveth unto God...... Gabriel, 10c, 
Christ is Risen... Kane, 10c 
He whe Died is Kisen Herbert, 6c 


Break Forth in Singing........... Herbert, luc. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music forchoirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00 per year; 
special rates to clubs; single copy, ‘Ibe. 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Sunday Scbools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas. 
H. Gabriel. i is praise from the 
press and the public 8 equal to the best of its 
class. Price. #5c.; per dozen, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
141 W. SIXTH ST., orn 40 Biste House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORA. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


AGENCY 
Established 1: 855. 3 East 147TH Streer, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Hartford, 113 Park Street. 
EUNION 


The pupils of the Hartford Female Seminary will hold a 
reunion at Hartford, Conn., June 9, 1892. Willall paps 
and teachers wishing to attend send their names to Mrs. 
C. H. SMITH? Information in regard to former pupils 
will be gladly received. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


France, 3 Grand Rue, Bourg-la- Reine (near Paris). 
ROTESTANT FRENCH BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LADIES 
In quiet, healthy location, five miles from Paris Teach- 
ers of long-standing reputation, English-speaking pupils 
have been retused for years, but will now be received. 
one in the school at present. American references: 
Walston H. Brown, E 400 Fitth Ave. New York; 
Prof. Geo. L. Raymond, Princeton College, N. J.; F. 
Waters, Esq. wo Kiiby S . Boston, Mass. Apply to 
Miss Demler, aison St. Flaten, 3 Grand Rue, etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME an 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bors prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. lithe anvantages of fami ides com- 
bined with best mental and _ physical training. 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; sweanie 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
be — SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 
r 1, 1890 
S pportunities for the study of Language, 
History, and Philosophy. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their sgdies. Only 


boardi ils. Thorough traini rms $ 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st Se. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. ative teachers in Modern Lancuages 
attention to English, Elocution, and Physical Camere. 
elsarte Gymnastics daily. Individual instru 
Youngest twelve pare. MARY B. WHIT 
, and GS. 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
EST TEACHERS IN ALL LINES 
SUPPLIED FREE 


Large List of — and College Graduates. 
. ¥. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
Cee = PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
MissCAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 


4 GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examinations, 
and all Colleges for Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelpina, Germantown. 
\ ALNUT LANE SCHOOL—Formerly Madame 


Clement’s— Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Ladies. 35th year opens =~ 2 + Academical and C 
lege Preparato Courses. Pupils outer Wellesley on our 
examination, or circulars, addres 

THEODORA B. RIC HARDS. 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
iu exces of thirty. 


FURNISHED HOUSE in Asheville, N. C., for 
rent. A gentleman who sperds his summers in the North 
wishes to rent his house in Asheville, from April to 
November. he house is newly built, the situation un- 
surpassed; is on street-car line, contains fourteen rooms, 
has all modern convenienc s, and is most Comfurtabl = 
nished. Apply to GWYN & WEST, Asheville, 


FOR RENT, at Watch Hill, R L., a very desirable 
furnished cottage, with stable attached, opposite tn the 
Watch Hill House. For particulars, apply to HOMP. 
SON S. GRANT, Enfield, Conn. 


TO RENT, furnished or for sale—A gentleman’s place 
in the mountains of Connecticut; 50 acres; very attract- 
ive. See photos and description at 32 Nassau St., New 
York City. £.. D. COLT. 


WANTED.—A position as lady’s companion by a 
refined and “itelligent young woman. For . 
apply te Rev New Lon 

onn 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
church and every community for securing subscribers to 

e Christian ‘aon. A liberal cash commission pai 
to all who will ~~ to make a thorough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Tell Your Friends 


HE Recreation Department of The Chris- 
4S tian Union was established primarily for 
the benefit of our own readers, and it is 
thus far chiefly from them that the appli- 
cations for information and printed mat- 
ter have come. The value of our work in promoting 
healthful travel and recreation is so evident and so 
great that we are quite ready to extend the advan- 
tages of our Recreation Department to the entire 
public. We shall therefore be glad to have our 
readers communicate the offer we make to any of 
their friends, whether they are readers of The Chris- 
tian Union ornot. Wehave every reason to suppose 
that this department will be much more largely used 
by our own readers during the present season than it 
has been hitherto. By extending the offer to your 
friends you can still further enlarge the ‘usefulness of 
the department and our service in the cause of recre- 
ation. 


How to Address Letters 


In asking for information in ‘this department, let- 
ters should always be addressed: “ Recreation De- 
partment, The Christian Union, Astor Place, New 
York City.’’ Letters thus addressed will receive 
immediate attention, when, if they are simply ad- 
dressed to The Christian Union, they are liable to 
meet with a delay of some hours in coming to the 
attention of the Recreation Department. We recog- 
nize the supreme importance of promptness in send- 
ing the answers to all letters in this department, and 
if our readers will co-operate by using the address we 
have indicated they will find it greatly to their advan- 


tage. 


Books on Travel 


We shall be glad to furnish to any applicant, post- 
age prepaid, at the publisher’s price, any book pub- 
lished in the world on the subject of travel, explo- 
ratipn, or adventure. Whatever is published in this 
sdikaly can usually be supplied by return mail. 
Books published abroad will be forwarded as 
promptly as possible. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Around the World by the Canadian Pacific, A De- 
scription of, 

Boston, Mass., A Description of the American 
House. 

British Columbia: Its Position, Resources, and 
Climate. 

Free Farms: Manitoba, Assiniboia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan. The Four Great Fertile Provinces of 
Western Canada described and illustrated. 

Lonely Lakes, The, of the Rocky Mountains. A 
Short Outing at the Mountain Lakes. Reached 
bythe Canadian Pacific. 

Madrone Soda Springs. Santa Clara Co., Cal. A 
Health Resort. 

New Highway to the Orient: Across the Mountains, 
Prairies, and Rivers of Canada. 


Redlands, Cal., Description of. Hotel Sloan and 


Surroundings. 

San Diego County, Cal.: Semi-Tropic California ; 
A Description of. For Health, Profit, or Pleasure. 

Westward to the Far East. A Guide to the Princi- 
pal Cities in China and Japan. 

Yellowstone National Park, A Description of. 
Issued by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Ice-Boating on the Hudson 


Ice-boating on the Hudson River has long been a 
favorite winter amusement, and some remarkable 
feats of speed have been recorded in this line; in 
former years it was a great pleasure to ice-boatmen 
totake advantage of wind and weather, and race with 
the passenger trains on the New York Central, on 
the way between New York and Albany, and an or- 
dinary train would have little show with the ice-boat 
when ice and wind were both favorable; but in the 
‘“* Empire State Express” the ice-boatmen have dis- 
covered a competitor that is fleeter than the wind. 
A spirited picture of a race between an ice-boat and 
the New York Central’s fast train is published on 
the front page of ‘Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly” for February 27; the fastest ice-boat in the 
world is beaten by the world’s fastest passenger 
train. The picture is entitled ** A Mile a Minute.” 


TOURS 


AMERICAN HOTELS 


LADY experienced in European Travel! will accom- 
pany a_ select party to Europe on a three months’ 
tour, sailing May 18th. The party will also command the 
services of a linguist and conductor. References ex- 
c or particulars, address 
Mrs. J. F. ABBOTT, Hudson, N. Y. 


Cook’s European Tours 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


A series of eight first-class parties will leave New York 


during the ensuing season. First departure by 


S. S. MAJESTIC, APRIL 27 


Succeeding dates as follows: May 21, June 8, 18, 22, 
29, July 13, Aug. 3.. These parties will visit all the pic- 
turesque and historical portions of Europe, |NCLUDING 
THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 

A special illustrated programme of 148 pages can be 
obtained free on application to 
THOs. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway 

New York 


Special excursion to Washington, March 24, by Royal 
Blue Line, all hotel expenses included, $11.50. 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475 


A select party sails April 16. Gaze’s Excursions to 
Europe. Programmes for Spring and Summer now ready. 
Best ticketing facilities. Choicest ocean berths by all 
lines at lowest rates. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, 940 TONG RY New York. 

Officially appointed International Tourist Agents for 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893 (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS*EUROPE 


Under the ™ of EDWIN JONES, of 
62 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., $325 and upwards. 
Kil expenses; first-class. Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 


THREE EUROPEAN TOURS 


I. Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, 
Paris, London. 
II. England and Scotland. 
III. Spain, Portugal, Morocco, and Algiers. 
Unequaled arrangements. Limited parties. Best ref- 
erences. Eighth season. 
MISS MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. For Itinerary,’’ address 
HOWARD 5S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
Very select party sail June 29, City of Paris. Experi- 
enced chaperon; attendant physician. No night travel or 
connection with tourist agencies Place for a few ladies 
still vacant. Referencerequired Address PHYSICIAN, 
111 Washington Place, New York City. 


EUROPE 


Mrs. Alaric Pelton and Miss Josephine Short will 
conduct a small Party for a two months’ tour to Great 
Britain and the Continent, sailing from New York June 
29. Early applications imperative to secure steamer 
accommodations. Address SS SHORT, 71 Hancock 
Street, Boston. 


FOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 

ING PARTY through 800 miles of 

“bonny England” is one of seven 

unique trips arranged in the twelfth 
program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 
through every country of Europe. Send 4 
cts. for postage to 1606 Wallace St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


France 


RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 

offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
Arc References among Christian Union 
su rs. 


Italy 


GENOA 


HOTEL DE LONDRES 


PENSION CONTINENTALE 


_ The only First-class Hotel opposite to the Central Sta- 
tion, to the Florio Rubbattinos’ Offices, to the landing. 
place uf the Steamers, and to the Custom-House. We 
situated; superior accommodation, comfort, and moderate 
charges. FLECHIA & FIORONI, 
Propr’s and Managers. 
Gaze’s Hotel Coupons accepted. 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 


struction perfect; spacious observatory ; delightful h- 
and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptly answe 

Take Iron Mountain away . Louis, to Hot 
Sp R. E. JACKSON, 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
by "E.G. FAY & SON. 


SAN MARCOS HOTEL 


SANTA BARBARA, California 


Illustrated book describing Santa Barbara sent free on 
application. F. A. SHEPARD, Manager. 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful little’city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


request BARNETT, Provrictor. 
COLORADO 
“HOTEL .METROPOLE, 


DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A DRY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 AM. TO MIDNIGHT, PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF SANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM. H. BUSH, 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent ques. cial rates to 
families. . B. STOCKHAM., 


Florida 


“ The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The loading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and homelike, 
a cuisine su qacallence. and lib- 
management and strictly first n every respect. 

c. D. TYLER, Proprieter. 


SUWANEE 


No 'prettier spot in Florida for the tourist or pleasure 
seeker. Steam launch and row-boats **’ Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River.”’ Alligators and hunting in abun- 
dance. Buildings and appointments first-class. Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, and Kidney troubles yield at once to the 
virtues of its waters. Handsomely illustrated book of 20 
pages sent free by 

H. P. DRIVER, Manager, 
Suwanes, Florida. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
H, N. FISH, Proprieter. 
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Massachusetts 


‘The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


Cte": Water Bathing Resort. Open 
Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
equal in the. cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 
rite for pamphlet. 


New Hampshire 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


wire MOUNTAINS. A delightful summer resort. 
ay 1. House heated for early guests. pens, me 
circular. M. B. WHEELOCK & CO 


New Jersey 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clifton Ave, Between ad and 3d Sts., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
PRIVATE BOARD. 


AN COURT INN 


the ye 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water ; fine climate; no malaria. Terms 
$2 per day; $7 to $10. per wee 
Ss. KR. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; winter sports. Massage, Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and all 
remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


If you are thinking of making a trip to any part of the world, we shall be 
glad to send you such of the following named pamphlets as may be of service. 


Tours, Winter, of Three Countries: Florida, Cuba, 
and Mexico. 

Tour to the Tropics, embracing all the Principal 
Winter Resorts. 

Tours. A Condensed Catalogue of the Various 
Winter and Spring Tours of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Tour to Yellowstone Park. Itinerary in Detail, 
Westward and Eastward. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Tours, Five Trips to Washington, D.C. Raymond 
& Whitcomb. 

Tours, Winter Pleasure, to Florida, under the Per- 
sonally Conducted System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Tours, Seven Pleasure, under Personal Escort, 
from New York, Trenton, and Philadelphia to 
Washington and return. Thos. Cook & Son. 

Tours to the Golden Gate and Mexico, Programme 
of. Issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Tour, Winter Pleasure, to Washington, over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Tours, Three Spring. California, the Pacific North- 
west, and Alaska. Raymond & Whitcomb. 

Tour, An Eight Weeks’, to Europe. Daily Itin- 
erary of the Fourth Annual Private Party—under 
personal escort—-Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. 

Tour. Daily Itinerary of Edwin C. Kimball’s Party 
to Italy and Central Europe. 

Tours. Daily Itineraries of Special European 
Parties, 1892. Arranged by E. M. Jenkins. 

Tours, Fall. To Europe and the Holy Land. 
Under Personal Escort. Henry Gaze & Sons. 


Tours, The Thomas Foreign. Twelfth Season. 
Organized and Managed Throughout by C. F. 
Thomas, D.D. 

Tours to Europe and the Orient. Select Parties for 
Pleasure Travel, Observation, and Study. A. 
de Potter. 

Tour, A Three Months’, to Europe. Daily Itiner- 
ary of the Second Annual Private Party, under 
Personal Escort. Mrs. Julia F. Abbott. 

Tour, European, Personally Conducted, Summer of 
1892. Fourth Private Party, Organized and Di- 
rected by the Rev. Henry A. Todd, Assisted by 
the Rev. W. J. Peck. 

Tour for Young Ladies, Itinerary of. Visiting 
Great Britain, Belgium, the Rhine, etc. Miss 
Josefine Schmidt. 

Tour. Vacation Excursion to Europe, under the 
Management of Henry Gaze & Sons. 

Tour. Itinerary of a Six Weeks’ Trip to Europe. 
Henry Gaze & Sons. 

Tour. Annual Summer Excursionin Europe. Con- 
ducted and Managed by Howard S. Paine, A.M., 
M.D. 

Tour, Miss Melvin’s European, for the Summer 
of 1892—Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
the Rhine, Paris, and London. 

Tour, Miss Melvin’s, for the Autumn of 1892— 
Southern France, the Pyrenees, Spain, Portugal, 
Morocco, and Algiers. 

Tours to Europe. Itineraries, with fares. Under 
the management of Edwin Jones. 

Tour, A Grand, of Seven Weeks. Rev. Jas. Mit- 
chell. 


They are sent free on request. Don’t hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


Bouse, make independent of weather. 
} are secure of comfort in storm or 


dd ress 


A VISIT TO ATLANTIC 


) City, N. J., the far-famed health and pleasure resort, is either delight or disgust, charm or chill, ? 
) blessedness or blues,—it depends on where you stay. ) 
, You will find a new joy in a sprimg visit—if you choose a house where you can enjoy 2 
a cold, rainy day,—where heated | grate fires. hot and cold sea-water baths in the 
] 


A beautiful booklet, with what the house is like. Sent free. 
A 


= 


E CHALFONTE invalidsand pleasure-seekers 


NTE, Atiantic City, New Jersey. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


HOTEL BELMONT (Sulphur Springs). 
Truly first class, Superblocation. New brick building. 
Electric Street Cars. Moderate rates. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Kesort. 


Large, cheerful rooms, private and my baths > 
vator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, 
ing. ventilation, an lumbing exception Complete | - 
appointments, strictly fire rst-class. Park of 160 acres, 
and adjoins the park ef Mr. Vanderbilt. The purest air; 
e pyres water; the mostiextended views ; the Health- 
Resort in America. Send 
for beautifull illustrated pamp 
ALTER 


exposure. 
ROWNING, Manager. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


Deservedly worid-famed, this immense and — a cara- 
sandy beac Fort Mon ana lies 
ng a beautiful sand ty ach, pew b the ¥ waters : 
Chesa e Bay and ampton Roads. The wondert derf 
e climate makes it an all-the-year-round 
d in healthfulness and general attraction. lt 
is t the rendezvous for — ople from all tinemen 
and an here o rt, aril 
pe the . pares artil 
mount, etc., fa the fort. Send «or 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Virginia 
WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Offers a most attractive and convenient Winter Retreat 
for tamilies and transient vests. Circulars, etc., on 


lication to J]. R. S TON, Manager, Newport 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Parts” and “City of New York” 
500 TONS EACH. 
City of Chicago. 5,600 Tons 
City of berlin, 491 Tons. 
ty of hester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
larwest and fastest in th- world. ard are we!l known for 
ne regularity and rapidity of their passages across the 

tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc.., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric L ight, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 

asse 
# Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available. if desired, by the Red Star 
zane ome Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

a. 

FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 

GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bowunc Green, New York 
307 Wa.nuT Philadelphia. 
32 Sourn CLARK ST., Chicago. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&8. 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 


Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic, the Channel Crossing, and the long 
R. R. Rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA on 


NORT 
by 


GENOA to ISMALIA 
For full information in regard to these trips apply to 


co., 2 Bowling Green, ow 
Recreation partment 
The Union 


(ld Dominion Steamship Company 


From Pier 26, Nerth River, foot of Beach St. Only 
line without change between New York and 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


Sailing Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 3 P. m., 
landing passengers the following afternoon within roo 
yards of Hygeia Hotel. Also same days for the Princess 
Anne, Virginia Beach. Tickets include meals and state- 
room. To Old Point, $8.00; excursion, $13.00. Time 
between New York and Old Point, 22 hours. General 
Office, 235 West Street, New York. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


| | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
om ws 
Pe follows: FULDA, March 12; WERRA. April 2; FUL- 
May 7. 28. 
Close connections for EG er GER- 
MAN LLOYD STEAMERS from 
= : =? 
= 
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Financial 


The money market still shows the abun- 
dance of money which the banks have in 
hand, and, notwithstanding the recent de- 
mand for gold shipments and the increased 
call for funds in the interior, rates remain 
at nominal figures and the plethora still 
continues. The demand referred to for gold 
exportation seems to have subsided; only 
$500,000 has gone out this week, and none 
has been taken for that purpose since the 
Wednesday steamers. The quotation for 
sight exchange has, from the first, been 
below the price at which gold could go 
without a payment of premium on the part 
of the exporter, and now that price makes 
such a payment too much of a tax even for 
the necessities of any of the European 
markets. Exports of merchandise declined 
in values, somewhat, this week, over last, 
but yet a very large movement in corn is 
taking place. The Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington has reported on the estimate of 
crops still remaining in reserve in the coun- 
try, exhibiting in wheat 171,000,000 bushels 
still in growers’ hands, besides about 4o0,- 
000,000 visible in market, and some 86o,- 
000,000 bushels of corn not marketed. 
This leaves for export a large reserve sup- 
ply of both these cereals. That the 
foreign demand for our cereals is satisfied 
can hardly be possible, considering the 
great shrinkage in the production of these 
products in the whole of Europe; indeed, 
the immense bulk of corn that has gone and 
still is going shows the stress of foreign 
markets. Wheat and corn both are sell- 
ing at fair prices, which is more than 
usually can be said in big crop years. The 
condition on the other side, financially, is 
one of timidity and doubt still; affairs are 
still in some ways unsettled, and sub- 
ject to a crisis at anytime. But it has 
been pretty generally observed, of late, 
that there are but few more Ameri- 
can securities available for shipment, and 
the fact exists that a good deal of Euro- 
pean capital is looking this way for some 
safe investment the moment a more quiet 
state prevails in their markets. 

The February returns for railway earn- 
ings are of a remarkably encouraging na- 
ture, notwithstanding the month had one 
day more than in February of last year. 
The figures as exhibited on 140 roads give 
an increase of 13.43 per cent.; the gain is 
$4,626,468. Onthe same roads in Janu- 
ary the gain was only 2.57 percent. The 
partial returns thus far reported for the 
first week in March fully preserve the 
February record, and are, therefore, very 
encouraging. The Southern roads are 
doing better. The past week has wit- 
nessed an extraordinary movement of cot- 
ton both to centers and to seaboards. At 
the present prices for cotton, we should 
be surprised if the foreign markets did 
not lay in a large stock, for the figures in 
our markets are lower for the past month 
than for any time in the history of cotton 
production, with the exception of one year, 
we believe. 

In the Stock exchange the activity has 
centered on a very few stocks. ‘The legal- 
ization of the Reading leases by the New 
jersey Legislature, which took place on 
Friday, has secured this combination 


against anything that the Pennsylvania 
courts may be able to accomplish, and we 
that this comlynation will be wood 
lor the Corporations ed, ana for 
the peneral public aswell, Reading stock 
responded to this indorseement by New 
ith ati roved fot slim ko 
lhe stocks have 


been strong for the week, at times very 
strong, closing steady. 

The postponement of the St. Paul Com- 
pany’s dividend by the directors during 
the week served to check the advance in 
that stock; but the prospects of a divi- 
dend in the summer and the great increase 
in its earnings now tend to keep the price 
from declining. 

The Richmond Terminal securities are 
very strong at the close on the early pros- 
pect of an agreement in behalf of a reor- 
ganization plan, which, it is anticipated, 
will be published very soon. 

The bond market, especially in several 
of the lower-priced issues, is active and 
strong, while investments of a _ higher 
grade are in good request. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Legal tenders, decrease............ 1,472. 300 
Deposits, 1,602,100 
Reserve, 5,695,775 


This leaves the banks with less than 
$17,000,000 surplus reserve. Yet money 
is only 1% to 2 per cent. on call. 

WALL STREET. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Useful in all forms of Dyspepsia. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office, s Building, 


308 & 30 
Walnut 
Street, 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL . $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance ‘and 
all other claims............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over “all Liabilities 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. ‘LL 1892, 
$3,093)540-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
MES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


[ jnited tates Trust (Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliaa«, 


President, Vice-President. 
James 8. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President Secretary. 
Louts G. Hampton, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
Witeow Hone, Witttam 
Lame W Havaeu t 
Weetee lawe We 
A rewant ‘ee 
‘4 aw it wae 


We W 


FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH 


The business of this Company was established in 1878 
and was inc rated in 1884. In 1887 the accumulat 
surplus was distributed and capital increased to $2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. A regular dividend of ten r 
organization of the ane and its res 
annual statements have shown capital, surplus, an —~ 
vided profits and asset; as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. Assets. 
HA $1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214, 374.87 
» 1,000,000 115, 1444-72 4035 945-52 
89, 1,000,000 237.945 85 .722.02 
go, 1,000,000 11,168,635. 
"91, 2,049,000 14,074,863.58 


Send for valuable book onus investments. 


Equitable Mortgage Company 


208 Broadway,'N. 


117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of 8500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - - Wash, 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NFW YORE 


Our Investment Share Certificates will net 
you 8 per cent. Prune farms of Oregon cannot 
surpassed, By our handling large tracts we are enabl 
to sell at lowcost Crops AND Bancs NEVER FAIL IN 
OxeGcon. Send for our new Prospects 

Tugs Farm Trust & Loan Co., "Pastiand. Oregon. 


O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 
HOUSE 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 


arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns; constantly on hand. Send 
for samples. 

WM. PRENTICE 
BUFFALO, 
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Upholstery 


New fabrics for Window Dra- 
peries in Silk and Silk and Wool 
tissues, neat and new designs and 


good colorings. 


Cretonnes, Fancy Stripe Linens, 
Jacquard Linens, and Dimity 


for Furniture Coverings, Drape- 
ries, and Country-house Furnish- 
ings. 


Lace Curtains 
Cluny, Madras, Tambour Lace, 


and Muslin Curtains and Curtain 
Materials for Cottages and Sum- 
mer Residences. 


Embroidered Muslins 


Swiss, Tambour, Madras, and 
Irish Point Goods for Sash Cur- 
tains. 

An excellent and well-assorted 
stock of fine Satin Damasks, Bro- 
catelles, and Tapestries. 


Broadway A> 19th ot. 


New York 


FINE 


CARPETINGS 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, and 
MOQUETTES 


For DRAWING and RECEPTION 
ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 
and HALLS 


In these goods, noted for their superior 
WEARING QUALITIES, we show a 
large and complete stock of most artis. 
tic and beautifully colored designs, manu 
factured expressly to our order, which 


W.&J.Sloane 
BROADWAY 


th and toth Bite 


_ 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


-» FANCY COODS, 


20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 


CATALOGUE NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
residents. Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 
“MENTION THIS PAPER.” 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th ave., n. y. 


be issued about 


Corset Waists 


are now made in varicas 
sha 


pee 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 


FAST Buick, 


BROS. 


Sor Gate br ALL LE ADI HO 
CHURCH 1087 
| dence ta etted 


& HASTINGS. Mace. 


“English Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“Hiow to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

x. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and ( lothier 
454 BRROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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Te Rent, Ineteliments, end Bechenged 
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Carpets. 


Spring Season 1892. 


New styles and colorings and 
at lower prices than ever betore; 
a large assortment of the best 
quality at following prices. 
Wilton - $81.50 


Velvet $1.15 
Body Brussels gsc. 


Axminsters - $1.20 
Moquette 81.10 
Tapestry - 60¢, 


India Rugs & Carpets. 


In addition to our own large 
importation of these goods, we 
have added, (by recent pur- 
chase) the entire stock of two 
native importing houses, con- 
taining the finest specimens of an- 
tique and modern Oriental Art. 

We can sell some of these 
Rugs at evena lower price than 
we have heretofore been able to 
sell the same quality of goods, 


Lord& Taylor. 


Broadway & 20th St. N. Y. 


MACY 


6th Ave., 13th to 14th Street, N. Y. 
SINCE MOVING 
INTO NEW BUILDING 
we have added 75,000 square feet to our floor 
area, thereby 
GREATLY ENLARGING ALL 


DEPARTMENTS 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


the most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 illus- 
trated pages, 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL ist 


and mailed free to any address outside the city. 


OPERA 
CHAIRS 


c. 8S. 

| Small & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Catalogues sent 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. | 


Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 
SHOES, recommended by Phy-icians and Surges 
for Children learning to waik, and those troubled with 
weak or sprained ankles. B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Ave., New Yor 


The King 
~ Model Houses 


I have been waiting for years 
for some one with brains and 
capital to build houses for per- 
sons of moderate incomes, with 
every regard to health, comfort, 
and appearance—reversing the 
ordinary rule of putting health 
and comfort last. 

“ The hour has come and the 
man,” and the result is seen in 
the King Model houses, cover- 
ing two entire city blocks at 
138th Street, between Seventh 
and Eighth Avenues, planned 
by the best architects, built as 
substantially and thoroughly 
as the Equitable Building, yet 
on such a large scale as to 
cost very little in comparison 
with similar houses “built to 
sell.” 

Messrs. McKim, Mead, and 
White are the principal archi- 
tects. David H. King, Jr., who 
erected the Madison Square 
Garden and a score of other 
monumental structures, is the 
builder. Their names are a 
guarantee of quality. 

I am not a real estate agent, 
but can commend these houses 
to the public without qualifica- 
tion. 

CHARLES F, WINGATE, 


Sanitary Engineer, 
No. 119 Pearl St., 
(Hanover Square), 


Or No. 215 West 138th Street. 


These houses stand on the site of the 
famous Watts Estate, formerly part of the 
old Cadwalader Cotton farm. The land is high, 
healthful, and accessible, swept by the west- 
erly breezes from the Hudson, and within easy 
reach of the Elevated. 

It is almost an ideal locality, and it has been 
laid out on such a large scale and with such 
ample resources as to “create a_ neighbor- 
hood,” independent of surrounding influences. 
It is the largest enterprise of its kind ever 
undertaken on Manhattan Island. Nearly two 
hundred families are supplied with separate 
homes, complete in every particular. If placed 


in a row they would extend for fifteen city 
blocks. 

The material chiefly used is buff brick, from 
the Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Company, and 


the effect is bright and cheery. The archj- 


tectural design is simple, yet harmonious. 
There is no monotony or baldness. Each 
house is set back from the street twelve feet. 
The long front, from avenue to avenue, js 
broken up by cross-streets, and another street 
runs at right angles the entire length of the 
block, as in Philadelphia, so as to give access 
to the rear of each house for grocery wagons 
and ash-carts, and thus permit the “ business” 
part of housekeeping to be kept out of sight. 
These cross-streets are not mere alleys, but 
broad enough for two wagons to pass, and are 
smoothly asphalted and closed by ornamental 
iron gates. The yards are inclosed with brick 
walls with handsome copings. The angles, 
where the interior streets meet, are rounded, 
and the rear outlook is sightly and pleasing, 
with fountains and flowers at the intersection 
of the cross-streets. 

Every room is bright, cheerful, and whole. 
some. It isa place to be happy in, where chil- 
dren will thrive and servants be contented. 

Women, who understand household arrange. 
ments better than men, will appreciate the skill 
shown in planning these houses ; the abundance 
of sunlight, the convenience of access, number 
of closets, and like features. 

Because of the great economy secured by 
building on so large a scale and with abundant 
resources, it is possible to make exceptionally 
favorable terms to buyers. These houses are 
offered at a great bargain, not because they 
must be sold at a sacrifice, but because the 
margin for profit is so ample. 

From whatever point of observation the 
buildings are viewed, their aspect is harmoni- 
ous, well proportioned, and tasteful. There is 
no sham work, nothing flimsy or gingerbread, 
but everything has been executed in the most 
thorough manner. What is most significant is 
that, through the aid of ample capital, by buy- 
ing materials on the largest scale and employ- 
ing the best mechanics, these perfectly con- 
structed houses have actually cost less than the 
average “Cheap-John” dwellings. Nowhere 
on Manhattan Island can one find such mod- 
erate-priced houses, erected with such careful 
attention to sanitary requirements, dryness of 
site, thorough drainage, perfect ventilation, 
abundant sunlight, and the best plumb.ng 
appliances. 


No better investment couid be recommended 
to parties seeking property which will bring a 
large and certain return, and which is sure to 
advance rapidly in value. 

The cost of repairs, in the case of such thor 
oughly built houses as these, will be merely 
nominal. Within five years these houses will 
be worth twenty per cent. more than at present, 
and immediate buyers will occupy them rent 
free for that period. It is no wonder that 
applications have been numerous for weeks past. 

The interests of each property-owner are 
carefully protected by stipulations against the 
building of additions to, or altering any house 
in any way that may obstruct the view of adja 
cent owners. 

Arrangements have been made with leading 
firms by which the purchasers of these houses 
can buy everything needed to furnish them, 
from cellar to garret, at hotel rates. Two of 
the houses have been furnished throughout 
and are open for inspection. 


Send for descriptive primer, or call and i 
spect the buildings any day or evening. 


MARK, 
— 
AND 
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Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “ Home interprets heaven. 


Flome is heaven for 


beginners.’ —Dr. PARKHURST. 


The Girls’ Home 


The amount which The Christian Union 
has received for the purchase by the school- 

irls of the United States of the Home 
for the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, 
to be used by the working-girls of New 
York, has so increased since our last state- 
ment that we feel certain another appeal 
will encourage still greater generosity. 
The total amount to date deposited in the 
bank by The Christian Union for this 
fund is $1,403, which is a little more than 
one-fourth of the necessary amount, 
$5,000. 

In going over the letters which have 
accompanied the checks and money sent, 
one is constantly forced to realize the kin- 
ship of the human family. One letter was 
“For the Working-Girls’ Home, from a 
girl to whom much has been given.” This 
letter was accompanied by five dollars. 
Another letter said, “ Please find inclosed 
two dollars for the Summer Home for 
Working-Girls from a workingwoman.” 
Another contained one dollar, with the 
words * Working-Girl ” ona sheet of blank 
paper. A manuscript was received with 
the request that the money paid for it 
should be devoted to the Working-Girls’ 
Fund, as the little girl whose story it told 
was no longer in her earthly home. This 
is her memorial. 

From the Friends’ School at Wilming- 
ton, Del., came a delightful letter and five 
dollars; from the Granger Place School 
Missionary Society of Canandaigua an- 
other letter containing a check for seventy- 
five dollars. Three dollars have come 
fom a Mission Sunday-school class in 
Boston; five dollars from a “ Working- 
woman,” and we know from the letter 
that this was a farmer’s wife; four dollars 
from Swarthmore College; $87.50 more 
fom Mount Vernon Seminary, Washing- 
ton, and many inquiries from schools 
all over the country for the pamphlet 
issued by The Christian Union containing 
the appeal. The beautiful idea of this 
Home, a present from girls to girls, is one 
that the response shows has touched the 
hearts of hundreds. 

Several schools have notified us that 
their Easter offerings will be devoted to 
this purpose. We hope now that the re- 
sponse will be so generous as to compel us 
tomake weekly reports. It is fully time to 
decide on the property, for this year the 
senerous thought of the school-girls should 
materialize in vacations for the girls who, 
without their generosity, must still live their 
limited lives; and these vacations should be 
‘pent under the shelter which to these 


rorking-girls will be the proof of the love 
of many, 


Good Words 


“The Christian Union may unhesitat- 


ingly challenge the world to show its 


equal. Taken as a whole, it stands to-day 
as the ideal family religious newspaper.” 
—Northwestern Congregationalist. 

“I could not do without The Christian 
Union. It is high-toned, liberal, and pro- 
gressive in everything. In its discussion 
of public questions it is both progressive 
and conservative, able and quick to discern, 
avoiding all foolishness, and full of inspira- 
tion to those who are inquiring after the 
truth. It is a power for good wherever it 
goes.” —.Senator Henry L. Dawes. 


Poem for the Week 


At Aunt Hittie’s 
Ev’ry year w’en hayin’s did, 
’Fore taterin’ begins, 
Pa takes marm, Joshua and Lyd, 
Me, Thomas, and the twins; 
He piles us on the wagon high 
As deep ez he can pile us, 
Till marm begins to fuss and cry, 
Declarin’ he will spile us. 
He jams one here an’ crams one there, 
He’s not at all partic’lar ! 
An’ some is criss-cross, some is curved, 
An’ some is perpendic’lar. 
An’ then we start upon our ja’nt, 
Dressed in our frills and flummery, 
To visit our dear, good ol’ a’nt 
Mehitable Montgomery. 


The wagon creaks (fur thirteen weeks 
In our ol’ shed it’s rusted), 

So w’en it jolts down on the ex 
We're 'fraid the thing hez busted. 

We wobble here, we wobble there— 
Bimeby there comes a shout: 

“ We've spilt the twins! we've spilt the 

twins ! 

Say, dad, hol’ on, you've spilt the twins! 

The twins hez tumbled out !” 


We gather up the scattered twins 
(An’ it is squally weather) ; 
Then marm, she takes two safety-pins 
An’ fastens ’em together. 
She coaxes, kisses ‘em, an’ calms 
Their sorrers with a cookie; 
An’ then we strike some thankee-marms, 
An’ Lyd falls out, by hookey ! 


Then I jest yell, an’ Joshua shouts, 
An’ Tom with joy is wigglin’ ; 

The twins they giggle till we fear 
That they will bust with gigglin’. 


An’ wen we reach Aunt Hittie’s door 
We raise a general din, 

An’ she comes out, surrounds us all, 
An’ gethers us all in. 

An’ she hugs pa, kisses ma, 
An’ cackles, cries, an’ grins, 

An’ squeezes all permiscuously, 
Especially the twins. 

She feeds us all on pie an’ jam, 
Purserves an’ jelly cake; 

We eat all day, go home at night, 
An’ hev the stomach-ache. 
— Sam Walter Foss, in Yankee Bade. 


The 
Easter 


Spoon 


This artistically wrought 
Spoon will make a gift 
combining both novelty 
and utility. 

Made only in Coffee 
Spoon size. 


Plain Bowl, Price $1.50 
* * 


Early orders are ad- 
visable, as the supply is 
limited. 

Send for illustrated 
price-list of every Sou- 
venir Spoon made. 


| Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square 
Cor. Broadway & 15th St. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Lioness A A 
signature in blue 
oneach label, thus: 


Sargent’s Rotary Book-Cases 
BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 
Legal, or Com- 
mercial use. Also 
special cases for 
the 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated cata” 

jogue free. ‘ 

Address 


SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote the Christian Unjon. Muskegon, Mich. 


Humble Farmers 


Who were not dorn great, had not achieved great- 
ness, have had it tArust upon them by being the 
first to use the Coiled Spring Fence in their sec- 
tion. They thus become leaders of men. See par- 
ticulars in “* Coiled Spring Hustler” sent free. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CoO. 
Adrian, Mich, 
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Outlook in Missions 


Summing up for the year 1891, Secre- 
tary Mitchell, of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Missionary Board, says of the work in 
China that the presbytery of the province 
of Shantung, which now embraces twenty- 
eight churches, seven of which have been 
recently organized, has had “the most 
prosperous year” in its history; 760 
communicants have been added to the 
churches, making a total membership of 
3,392. It is said that there is but one 
presbytery in the United States in which 
last year “‘the number of converts was as 
large in proportion to the number of min- 
isters as in Shantung.” The missionaries 
of the American Board (Congregational) 
have reported that the publishing of the 
Imperial Proclamation, which not merely 
calls for the protection of Christians, but 
commends Christianity, has brought the 
missions to the attention of the people, and 
given them a standing such as they have 
not had before. The Chinese Government 
has honorably paid an indemnity for the 
material losses sustained by the several 
missions. For the buildings destroyed at 
Wusueh and their contents they pay 
$25,000, and to the families of Messrs. 
Green and Argent, who were murdered, 
they pay $20,000 apiece. Severe penalties 
have been inflicted upon some officials who 
have neglected their duty in checking the 
riots, and the authors of the incendiary 
pamphlets against Christians have been 
condemned todeath. The facts presented 
have especial significance in the interpre- 
tation of a twelvemonth’s experience 
marked by occurrences which those who 
are in any degree incredulous concerning 
the value and permanence of Christian 
missionary work in our day may perti- 
nently study and heed. 


There has been a gain in the indirect 
influence of foreign missionary work and 
of Christian sentiment since the time when 
the old East India Company of England 
frowned upon both and pandered to the 
heathen religions. It is shown, in part, 
in the fact that in 1891-92 the British 
East Africa Company in its scheme for 
raising revenue within its territories for- 
- bids the growth, sale, and use of opium, 
bhang, or ganji. It entirely prohibits the 
passage of ardent spirits into the interior, 
and near the coast it places heavy restric- 
tions upon licensing liquor-shops. It rec- 
ognizes the helpfulness of missionary 
laborers, and exempts all ministers from 
taxation. Ina similar spirit the African 
Lakes Company is conducting its opera- 
tions north of the Zambesi. 


As to opium culture and trade in Asia, 
it is not premature to say that the agitation 
against it which has been begun, and is 
well under way, in India and in England, 
must ultimately sever the English Govern- 
ment’s connection with it. The conscience 
of the English public is being more and 
more stirred concerning it, and missionary 
influences more and more exerted in arous- 
ing that conscience. Thus, according to 
the Rev. James Johnston, of Bolton, Eng- 
land, in the current “ Missionary Review 
of the World : “ Mr. Hong Cheong, Super- 
intendent of Church Missions, Melbourne, 
Victoria, and Miss Soonderbhai Powar, an 
Indian Christian lady of Bombay, are 
visiting England to protest against the 
continuance of the British opium traffic in 
China and India. Ata great demonstra- 
tion in London Mr. Cheong said that the 


only remedy for the terrible evils which 
resulted from the vice was either to place 
the victims in strict confinement until they 
were cured, or to entirely prohibit the 
opium trade. He advocated the latter 
course, and further remarked that the 
opium trade, which was the plague of Asia, 
would soon become the plague of the 
world if it were not promptly overtaken. 
Miss Powar called attention to the ‘ dread- 
ful dens’ in India where opium was 
smoked. The same drug was habitually 
given to children only three or four days 
old, and hundreds of thousands of children 
were annually poisoned by it. Women 
who earned as little as six cents a day 
spent half of it upon opium and afterward 
endured starvation because they had not 
enough to provide the necessaries of life. 
Frequently Indian women had said that if 
the English people would stop the opium 
trade the natives of India would worship 
Englishmen as if they possessed divine 
power.” 


Those were noble and significant words 
which Lord Harris, English Governor of 
the Bombay (India) Presidency, uttered in 
December last, at the opening of a new 
school building in Bombay, connected 
with the premises of the Mission of the 
American Board in that city: “ Another 
reason,” said the Governor, “ why the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay may be grateful 
for the assistance which has been rendered 
in this particular instance is that there is 
no attempt made to favor one class or one 
caste more than another; all find accept- 
ance here as long as there is room for 
them, and to help of that kind government 
can far more readily add its own than 
where assistance is demanded for class or 
caste purposes. Then, again, government 
has in this country a very up-hill task in 
fighting against a very strong feeling of 
opposition to the education of females, 
and we see here to-day one of the forces 
which is tending to break down that oppo- 
sition. Here is a missionary effort being 
made to encourage people of this country 
to recognize that the education of their 
females is not less important than the edu- 
cation of men, and I hope that one of the 
results of the efforts of this mission will 
be that these little girls, whom we see be- 
fore us to-day, will go out into their own 
homes, and by their example and by their 
lives show the great advantage to this 
country of the education ofits women. .. . 
But our gratitude,” he added, “goes a 
good deal farther than Bombay. It has 
to roll across the wide seas to the United 
States of America, and in the most public 
way | beg to thank those generous, public- 
spirited, far-seeing, and charitably minded 
people who have during so many years con- 
tributed towards the maintenance of the 
American Mission in India, and who are 
especially the contributors towards the 
purchase of this building. I take this 
public opportunity of conveying, on behalf 
of the Government of Bombay, our most 
grateful thanks for the assistance the peo- 
ple of the United States are rendering this 
Government in pushing forward the cause 
of education in India.” 


The next session of the International 
Missionary Union will be held at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 8-15. It promises 
to be a very interesting meeting. A new 
feature will be the delivery of several set 
lectures by persons competent to give 
counsel and knowledge of signal impor- 
tance to missionaries. 


The Superior 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDIC 


which 

may always 
be relied upon 
to give the best 
satisfaction, 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 


When you ask your gro- 
cer for Java, he does not 
offer you Maracaibo and say 
it is “just as good,” 

When you ask your drug- 
gist for Scott's Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, if he is honest, 
he will not try to sell you 
something “just as good,” 

Why do you want it? The 
answer is in a book on CarRE- 
FUL LIVING; we send it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 4 


Complying with general 
quest 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 


States be covered witha | 


Quickly Soluble, | 
Pleasant Coating, ; 
completely disguising 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy: 


Price 2.5 cents a Box. 


New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


caus® 
TREATMEN 
CURE. 


CEO.R.FULLER, 


RUPTUR 


BOOK MAILED FREE. 


| 
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A Big Profit 


$200 Realized on an $ Ss 


Investment of 

Mr. W. F. Eltzroth, an esteemed school- 
teacher in the town of Morrow, Ohio, states 
his case so clearly that no comment is neces- 
further than to say to those run down 


of health, 


Go and Do Likewise 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been worth $100 bottle 
tome in the following manner: I have been teaching 
school for 3 years. Last fall I became worn out, had 
no appetite, couldn't sleep at night, and 
became so debilitated it was impossible to perform 
my duty as ateacher. I 

Wrote My Resignation 

to take effect intwo weeks, but I was persuaded to 
try Hood's Sarsaparilla. Within a week | was so 
much better that I continued my school and am still 
teaching. I took 2 bottles, feel ike a new 
mam, and have over $200 clear from $2 spent for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hood's Pills.—The_ best liver invigorator 
and general cathartic. Gentle, efficient. 


NO SECOND CHANCE, 


Goel sense says make the most of the first. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don't sow Seeds till you get it. 


D.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit,Mich 


P.O. Box 1207 

| TREES, 
SHRUBS, 
HARDY PLANTS, 
RHODODENDRONS, ETC, 

We are known through the country as as 
Headquarters for these. We spare no 


wit in planning and planting Private 


Grounds and Gardens. Write us, *"d 
save failures and expense. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


This is the most beau- 
tifal new BOSE of 
A B A N the year which we give 
ENTIRELY FREE 


fe our customers of 1892. If you are interested 
FLOWERS send CATALOCUE 


writen 
phia, 


& SON, 


MADAME 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 


torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


AMERICAN 


Cut Glass 


yon the table is Perfeetio 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 7 
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BARLOW'S __ Its merits as a WASH 
IN BLUE have been fully 
DIGO tested and indorsed by 
yo house- 
our Grocer 
BLUE ought to nave 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Pale. Pa. 


Correspondence 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your excellent editorial of last week, 
protesting against the senseless crusade 
against the Roman Catholic Church of our 
country, a crusade of which it is hard to 
say whether its malice or its ignorance is 
the greater (not denying occasion for par- 
ticular polemical acts), you fall into one 
inadvertence worthy to be noted, because 
it is often the foundation of special at- 
tacks on the Roman Catholics. You say 
that if the Roman Catholic priesthood 
were driven from among us, then, in the 
view of the laity, their subsequent mar- 
riages would sink to the level of mere 
civil contracts. This, however, is an error. 
It is an article of Roman Catholic faith, 
defined by the Council of Trent, papally 
ratified, and guarded by anathema, that 
Christian marriages do not intrinsically 
require for validity the presence of a 
priest; and it has been finally decided by 
Pius 1X. that wherever a non-sacerdotal 
marriage between baptized persons is valid, 
it is also sacramental. The priest, there- 
fore, as Archbishop Hein remarks, can no 
longer be maintained by the minority to be 
the minister of the sacrament. All must 
now allow that he is simply a “ public 
witness,” whose presence is necessary for 
the validity of the contract where the 
Church requires, and only there, while of 
the sacrament the contracting parties 
themselves are “the complex minister.” 
But in the greater part of the United 
States the Lex Clardestinitatis requiring 
the presence of the pastor, or of a priest 
deputed by him, for the validity of Roman 
Catholic marriage contracts, has not been 
promulgated. Accordingly, outside of the 
archiepiscopal provinces of New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Santa Fé, of the 
diocese of Vincennes, and a few other 
parishes of the province of St. Louis, a 
Roman Catholic marriage is acknowledged 
as ecclesiastically valid, sacramental, and 
indissoluble, by virtue of simple conjugal 
consent, with or without the presence of a 
clergyman, magistrate, or witness. The 
benediction of the Church (which is not 
always given even in a sacerdotal marriage) 
is held as adding much to the benefit, but 
nothing to the sacramental validity, of the 
marriage. 

This inaccuracy does not detract essen- 
tially from the force of your article, but it 
is well to enter a caveat, because it is often 
misused to the prejudice of the Roman 
Catholic Church inthis country. A widely 
circulated clerical libel against Roman 
Catholicism contains, or has contained, the 
assertion that Rome pronounces null and 
void every marriage not declared by one 
of her priests. It would be impossible to 
pack into so short a sentence a greater 
number of falsehoods, as I could easily show 
if invited. Rome teaches a doctrine of 
marriage arbitrary, entangled, and in some 
contingencies ensnaring to the conscience 
in a high degree ; but she does not teach a 
doctrine anywhere approaching to that im- 
puted to her in this vituperative book. 

CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 

Andover, Mass. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome food. The most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Special at Lew ‘Prices. 


Extra fine hardy AAo- 
dodendrons, <Azaleas, 
Maples, 


howce fruits, 


FRED. W. KELSEY, 145° fication. 


sad 


con? 


After a Cold— WHAT ? 


Almost any ill that flesh is heir to. Like the 
wooden horse before ancient Troy, the cold conceals 
anenemy. People in delicate health soon learn to 
measure the menace ofa cold. ‘They have no re- 
serve corps of strength to put it out when once it has 
obtained entrance. Here is where and how our 
Comrounp Oxycen has been a life saver for 
thousands. Not pill or pellet or powder to whip 
and spur a weak system, bet better air—richer air— 
magnetized air—going directly to the needy spot, 
and doing with increased effectiveness the same 
office which common air does for us every moment 
of our lives. 

Is this common sense? Yes; and more, it is 
common history. Our Oxygen (‘not that of one 
‘just as good,” or “‘entirely different’ parasites) 
curesa cold in the rational way, and exempts a 
person almost entirely from liability to take others, 

We will prove it by one or one thousand as you 
may require. Send your address, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr L— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—vs.z., the Prayers 


without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 


Ps 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
ice, 


$1.50. 
“ Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 


** Clear and compact, and itate with the influences 
of the time —C. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, 


“I know no more valuable Bible-help tha for its 
ane its comprehensiveness.’’— Rev. 
rosby, D 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

7 in pee descriptions that is delightful. 

The 

IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 

PORFLINGER’S Trade-Mark. 
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The Christian Union 


19 March, 1892 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accombanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 

egiven as promptly as practicable. | 


For a long while I have wanted to know what the 
Scripture passage, **‘ Make unto yourselves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail 
they may receive you into the everlasting habita- 
tions,’ means. Asto St. Lukexii., 4, 5, does God cre- 
ate a soul andin years it, or cast into Hades, 
or “‘ hell,” where there is no opportunity or desire 
for repentance or wish for goodness? If so, what 
did the Perfect Father create that damned soul for ? 

The first passage (see Revised Version) 
means that when earthly possessions drop 
away at death, those whom we have benev- 
olently aided therewith will give us glad 
greeting in the world to come. The sec- 
ond passage (the striking feature of which 
is that it was addressed not to scorners, but 
to the “friends” of Christ) is a warning 
simply against a fearful possibility of self- 
destruction. No objection to it can be 
urged on the score of God’s goodness that 
might not be urged against any sort of 
failure to achieve the best results of life— 
the partial failures as well as the utter. 
As to an endless wickedness, there is no 
hint here of any such thing. 


‘x. Is “ Young’s Concordance” of the Bible con- 
sidered good authority? 2. Do we find in Matt. 
xxiv., 3, Mark xiii, 4, and in Luke xxi., 7, 
only different versions of the same question? 3. 
What are the “Aree questions asked in Mark and 
Luke? 4. For what reason does the Concordance 
divide world from aid and world from £osmos into 
separate classes? 5. Is it true that in the original 
for Matt. xxiv., 3, the word is £osmos, and not aidn ? 
6. Are these Greek words synonymous? 7. In 
Matt. xxiv., 3, did the disciples ask about ‘the end 
of the earth,”’ or the end of the age? 


1. Yes. 2. Yes. 3. Only two in Mark 
and Luke; three in Matthew, of which 
two refer to the same thing, “thy coming 
and the end,” so that there are really but 
two questions, the ¢ime and the sign. 4. 
Because sosmos strictly refers to the ma- 
terial world, a7ém to the course of things, 
the age or dispensation. 5. No; it is azdn. 
6. No. 7. “The end of the age;’ ‘see 
Revised Version, margin. If you are 
studying this subject, read “ Beyond the 
Shadow” (T. Whittaker, New York; 


$1.25). 

Can you name some book, books, or monograph 
that will be helpful to me in answering the question, 
‘““What has Christianity done for the working- 
man ?”’ A. G. H. 

So far as history is concerned, C. L. 
Brace’s “Gesta Christi.” So far as the 
present day is concerned, the periodical 
literature of current reforms. 


1. What is the supposed order of the seven utter- 
ances of Christ on the cross? 2. What baptism is 
referred to in Matt. xxviii., 19, and Mark xvi., 16? 
Do these texts and Acts ii., 38, indicate that water 
baptism is necessary to the remission of sins? 3. Is 
Dr. Abbott's “ Illustrated Commentary on the New 
Testament” a recent work, and does it represent his 

1. (1) “ Father, forgive them.” (2) “ To- 
day shalt thou be with me.” (3) “ Woman, 
behold thy Son.” (4) “ My God, my God!” 
(5) “I thirst.” (6) “It is finished.” (7) 
“Father, into thy hands.” 2. Such bap- 
tism as is referred to in Acts xix., 5. Not 
that it is necessary, but instrumental and 
conducive. 3. Comparatively recent; and 
in general spirit and principles represents 
his present views, not in all details. 


W.S. B.—There is no work contro- 
verting the evolution doctrine that is worth 
reading. Whatever questions are now at 
issue lie between different schools of evo- 
lutionists. Read Professor Le Conte’s 


“ Evolution 
Thought,” last edition, for answer to your 
other points. 

York. $1.50.) 


the work entitled ** The Words of the Lord Jesus,” 
by Rudolf Stier: first, in general, 7.¢., with reference 
to its merit from the standpoints of scholarship, 
theological spirit, etc.,etc.; second, in particular, as to 
its actual value to a busy city pastor in the prepara- 
tion of sermons to audiences of business men. 


says that he is diffuse and turgid, critical 
enough, but occasionally involved and far- 
fetched, and specially excellent in point of 
devotional depth. 
by the inquirer, Stier is not of special 
value above others. 


will send full address to the Recreation 
Department of The Christian Union, that 
department will gladly send several circu- 
lars and pamphlets that will supply the 
want stated. 


in Relation to Religious 


(D. Appleton & Co., New 


Will you kindly give your estimate of the value of 


J.G.1. 
A scholarly friend who has used Stier 


For the purpose named 


If “Old Subscriber,” San José, Cal., 


SOOTHING 


WNEALING- 
Penetratin(y 


\KE ANYO Tr 
yn ORICINATED Ep 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


Dropped on Sugar, Children Love It, 
Every Traveier should have a buttle of it in hi« satchel, 
Acts promptly. age ready to use. for Coughs, Culda, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re. 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and 


ruises like magic 
Cures roup, Asthina, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera. 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limba, 
Stiff Muscies or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
lli’st’d Pamphlet free. Sold everywhere. Price % 
Six botties, oe 00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 


tience to read it, is here: 


chimneys never break from heat; 
they rarely break; some last for 
years. 
to take what risk thereis. We should 
if we could. 


Glass! 


Another factory : more than double capacity, 


Now we agree to be prompt—first time in years, 


Your grocer can get lamp-chimneys that do 


not break from heat, if he will. 


them—new for broken—/f will. 


He can warrant 


There are plenty of counterfeits ; ‘just as good” 


are plentier; ‘“‘don’t believe it” are plentiest. 


These are the signs by which you shall know 


the true from the false. 


The whole truth, if you have pa- 


It is too much to say that our 


It is profitable for the seller 


But this toughness is only a part. 


| 
MACBETH? 


TOP OF “ PEARL GLASS”? CHIMNEY 

Our glass is clear (not milky or 
wavy); our work is fine (the dimen- 
sions exact; the fit, proportions, and 
finish perfect); our shapes are right 
for all lamps (full light, no smell, no 
trouble of any sort); we sell no 
** seconds ”’ under these trade-marks. 


as much as that of cther chimrey- 
glass; our work costs duuble. Your 


dealer pays three times as much for 
ours as for others; you pay twice as 

” 
PEARL CLAS? much. You save nine-tenths of your 


chimney-money. The dealer makes 
more on a chimney, but loses im 
numbers; he ought to make more op 
a chimney. 

Nobody else is making such glass 
or doing such work. 

The world is wide. 
tent with the smallest possible trade 
all over it. 


GEO. A. MACBETH COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. 


ASK YOuUR GROCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE Best MADE. 


The cost of our glass is four times 


We aré 


lig.’ 
| 
_HENIER| 
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trtecle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
py Ei the YOUNG FOLKS. Bvt he makes these con- 


full d add nqui 
ull mame an ress of the inquirer must 
question—not for publicution, but for 
identification. . 
ways give the number of the paragraph in re- 
nections and answers previously published. 
4 Write on one side only of the paper. 
oh The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 


rhe must alow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 


he questioner must be patient. and give Uncle 
to get the desired information he does not 
possess it him self. In ordinary cases it will take from 


y weeks to make an answer. - 
must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


Sr, As thel boys of our Sunday-school class have 
started a club, we would like you to inform us what 
to do. The girls ‘of the schoolfsew ; now, will you 
please confer me a great fav favor by telling me what we 
boysfmay do in the line of some work in the — 

| am glad to hear of a club like yours. 
whose object is to do something to help. 
If I lived near you I think I should know 
of several things you could doas a club, and 
other things you could do as separate mem- 
bers. Perhaps your physician knows of a boy 
or girl who needs a crutch or a wheel-chair or 
a brace for a lame ankle, and cannot buy it. 
The club might save money enough to get 
it There may be a sick boy or girl who 
would be very glad to have a growing 
plant if the club sent it. But the best 
things are those which members of the 
club can do individually. I know a boy 
twelve years old who is prevented from 
attending school; another boy of fourteen 
is helping him to keep up in his studies so 
that he may not lose his grade. Probably 
there is some sick person who would have 
great comfort in hearing one of the club 
read aloud at regular times. Perhaps 
several members of the club take periodi- 
cals which you could lend to others who 
have none. Perhaps there is a very for- 
lorn old man or woman who would be glad 
to see an active boy come in occasionally 
todo things which a boy can do better 
than any one else. Any one who knows 
where any one of these things ought to be 
done might inform the club; then the club 
might select a boy to do it. If you think 
about the people you know, you will prob- 
ably see where several such things are 
waiting to be done. 


$4. Will you kindly inform me of the meaning of 
the fresco above the curtain at Daly’s Theater 
(Broadway, near Thirtieth Street, New York)? I 
think I recognize the figures of Dante, Homer, and 
Diogenes, but I can’t understand in what connection 
they are introduced. M. A. P. 


The fresco over the curtain, so writes 
Manager of the theater, “ is an imita- 
Of a picture in the Louvre called ‘ La 
@die Humaine.’ It is intended to 
Mepictin allegory every phase of human 
fife (as the theater should) ; viz., infancy and 

ve and hate, peace and war, victory 
‘ efeat, truth and falsehood.” 


$32. Would you kindly oblige me by letting me 
know the constitution, etc., of the Y. P. S. of 
C.E.? J.C. B. 


Write te the Rev. F. E. Clark, care of 
the “Golden Rule,” Boston, Mass. 


A correspondent in Germany sends me 
the following interesting bit of information 
about the origin of the superstition regard- 
ing horseshoes, in answer to a question in 
my Chair for December 19: 


%§. The supposed origin of the “horseshoe” 
Superstition is as follows: In the old Roman Catho- 
lic churches images of the saints were usually fur- 
nished with a sort of incomplete ring encircling the 
head, intended to represent a “halo” such as the 


painters often depict about the heads of the Holy 


Family, etc. This halo was sometimes made of gold or 
silver, but more often of gilded wood oriron, in which 
case it became tarnished after a few years, so as to 
scarcely suggest its intended significance to any but 
the most imaginative. Many ignorant but devout 
worshipers supposed it, from its shape and color, to g 
be a representation of a horseshoe, and so, by a 
simple process of mind, reasoned that if the holy 
fathers saw fit fo put a horseshoe around the heads 
of the saints, it must be because there was a certain 
mysterious sanctity and virtue in a horseshoe. 
E. H. P. 


Tough glass lamp-chimneys. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’ are made of tough 
They rarely break 


except from accident. 
Pittsburg. Geo. A. MACBETH & Co. 


for our list of 19 Cata- 
logs of Music and 
Musical Inatruments. 
W. Srory, 4 Central St.. Boston, Mass 
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And produce strong, thrift _—— and these plants develop into the choicest 
vegetables and most beautiful flowers after their kind, Burpee’s Seeds are tested, not 
only for vitality, but also for trueness to type; each variety is maintained in purity 
and many are improved by constant and intelligent selection, so that we can honestly 
state BURPEE’S SEEDS are THE BEST, the VERY BEST itis possible to produce, 
and are warranted, Do you want such seeds? Ifso write to-day for BURPEE'S 
FARM ANNUAL for 1892, which gives honest descriptions, faithfully illustrated, of 


all the best seeds, including Bu-pee’s Bush Lima and.other rare novelties of surpassing merit. 
Every progressive farmer and gardener should read it. Free to all who intend to purchase. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The National 
Bichloride of Gold Co. 


Incorporated Feb. 15, 1892, under the Laws of the State of Illinois. 
CAPITAL, $500,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
MARK M. THOMPSON, M.D., Pres., Originator | J. J. THOMPSON, M.D., Vice-President. 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Secretary. The cial Secretary Chicago Y. M. C 
ELLERY C. HUNTINGTON, 
()()() SH ARES of its full-paid non-assessable Stock at $25 per 
Chicago 
[he National Bichloride of Gold Insti 
ALCOHOLISM, NARCOTISM, AND THE TOBACCO HABIT 
BY THE USE OF 

TREATMENT. and also to establish BRANCH OFFICES for the same purpose in other Cities and 
different States. 
This property, with the lot it -tands on. has just been purchased by the National Bichloride of Gold Co., 
and is valued at $25,000. his will furnish ample accommodation for the present needs of the Institute, but as the 
Parks, where the equipment and surroundings will te as helpful as possible. 

EACH SHAREHOLDER acquires an interest in the property now owned by the Company, besides 

The work of the Institute will be supplemented by The Medical and Moral Temperance Associa- 
tion, newly chartered, of which 
is President, and many of Chicago's leading Divines, Physicians, and Temperance Workers are Vice-Presidents. 

PATIENTS who prefer not_to be treated at the Institute may receive treatment at the offices of the Company. 
Company. 

THE STOCK OF THE COMPANY WILL PAY VERY LARGE DIVIDENDS, and it 
as widely as possible, so as to have people in every «ommunity imerested in sending patients to us. _ Branch 
Instit»tes will be opened throu. hout the country as soon as practicable, but the profits from the great Chicago Institute 


of Thompson’s Bichloride of Gold Treatment. GEO. B. TOWNSEND, Treasurer. Late Finan- 
A. 
well-known Temperance Lecturer and Author. L. L. MILLER. 
Share are now offered for sale. The proceeds will be used to establish in 
FOR THE TREATMENT AND CURE OF 
Dr. T ’s Bi f 
r. Thompson’s Bichloride of Gold 
The Institute is now located in a deauti/ul stone building, corner West Monroe Street and Hoyne Avenue. 
work increases it is proposed to purchase property and erect a much larger building near one of Chicago’s beautiful 
participating in all profits, and will share in whatever property the Company may acquire. 
BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS, D.D.., 
Suite S05 to 808%, Nos. 17 and 19 Quincy St., or at private residences in Chicago by special arrangements with the 
could be placed in large blocks with capitalists, but we prefer to divide it into small shares and have it distributed 
will yield handsome dividends. 


In order to enable people of moderate m<«ans to secure shares, we have decided to sell stock on $5 monthly pay- 
ments. We furnish tree by maii, or at our office, a pamphlet giving very full information in regard to our plans and 
treatment, also testimonials of those who have been cured, and the indorsement of many of Chicago's 


jeanne Clergymen, Physicians, and Temperance Workers. This pamphlet will convince you of the 
desirability of is vesting in the stock. 

SEND ANY AMOUNT of money, no matter_how small, to secure as many Shares of Stock as you wish to 
have reserved until you can send a further remittance. The 4,000 Shares o 


STOCK WILL SOON ALL BE TAKEN 


So ACT PROMPTLY. Shares may be secured by telegraph and remittance may follow. Address 


The National Bichloride of Gold Co. 
17 to 21 Quincy Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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